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SECONDARY EDUCATION 


AS PUBLIC POLICY 


Paut R. Morr 
The Inglis Lecture, 1943 


By numerous public agencies 


and private groups American sec- 
ondary education as public policy is 
now being weighed in the balance; 
consciously or unconsciously it is be- 
ing compared with alternative pub- 
lic policies for dealing with youth. 
The roots of the crisis are in a 
strengthening of social and econom- 
ic forces which the secondary 
school has thus far largely ignored. 
To adjust to them, the school must 
make marked changes. If it does 
not adapt, new institutions will 
arise to hamper and destroy it. 
Somewhere the secondary has tak- 
en the wrong turning; it must be 
tedirected in terms of a more in- 
dusive design. He who would create 
the design must be aware of the 
technological and scientific assets at 
hand, must reap the benefit of the 
experience of alert practitioners, and 
must use a wide variety of drafting 
tools, many of which are new to us 
or are yet to be designed. He must 
be able to fit his plans into the com- 
mon culture and yet take advantage 
of its potentialities for growth. He 
must be able to shake himself free 
from the atmosphere of the cloisters, 
xo that he may appraise the school 
tealistically from without. Finally, 


he must have the ability to think in 
terms of the overall structure of 
American education, its finance and 
its control, and of the psychological 
resistances to change, so that his de- 
sign may include ways of overcom- 
ing barriers that have heretofore 
proved insuperable. To this matter 
of the wrong turning, to the de- 
mands on the designer, and to some 
hopeful signs on the horizon this 
discussion is directed. 

I. The transformation in sec- 
ondary education during the past 
half-century has not been a matter 
of broadly considered public policy; 
the schools have responded in 
greater or less degree to forces quite 
foreign to those in the minds of 
educators, school boards, and citi- 
zens in general. The greatest of 
these forces has been technological 
unemployment. The large increase 
in high-school attendance has been 
taken as a sign of growing public 
interest in education. We have 
looked upon child labor laws solely 
as the fruits of beneficent minds 
seeking the welfare of children. We 
have considered the raising of the 
age for compulsory attendance sole- 
ly as an expression of public regard 
for education; not the choice (at 
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least in part) between two evils — 
unemployment of adults and unem- 
ployment of youth. Our cloistered 
outlook is exemplified by the paro- 
chial attitude we have taken toward 
such dramatic efforts as the CCC 
and NYA. The question is, can we 
broaden the school frame of refer- 
ence to include our economic prob- 
lems so that the full powers of edu- 
cation may be used to our national 
benefit — for improvement in citi- 
zenship, democracy, and society? 
By grasping such major issues, sec- 
ondary education will become less 
subject to the ups and downs of 
prosperity and depression. So long 
as the issues in secondary education 
are of a relatively minor nature — 
that is, concerned with problems 
such as to what degree we are to 
diverge from college entrance cur- 
riculums, or how much guidance 
we are to provide — support in any 
community is greatly affected by the 
current feeling of prosperity in that 
community. But we are really sup- 
porting public education at a level 
where it could be doubled in cost 
without serious dislocations in our 
economics. Where the public really 
wants something better in educa- 
tion, it gets it, and the very fact that 
educational support makes such a 
small drain on the economy be- 
comes a source of strength. This 
means that the public, in spite of 
the strain of great public debts and 
high taxes to pay for the war, can 
support a far more adequate educa- 
tional program. The public can 
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readily support the kind of educa. 
tion which will be likely to emerge 
from the hands of careful designers 
and it will do so when it comes to 
consider such a program a matter 
of great public import. 

II. The present need requires 
an appraisal of what secondary 
schools can do and a design for do 
ing it that will prove satisfactory to 
the public mind. Much has been 
learned in the past 40 fruitful years 
about the nature of public opinion, 
about the nature of learning, and 
much has been and is being learned 
through a vast and varied experi- 
ence of actual schools. In addition 
we have the new communication 
devices — the radio, the moving 
picture, and the phonograph record 
— which give learning seven-league 
boots. The psychologists have taught 
us that we cannot train the mind 
like a muscle and something about 
how we can train it. We have 
learned that human beings, like 
plants, grow from where they are, 
not from academically preconceived 
benchmarks. We have shaken inter- 
est loose from the philosophy of the 
sanctity of the individual and have 
come to regard it more realistically 
as a useful sign that learning is tak- 
ing place. We know that we cai 
not take care of individual differ. 
ences by adjusting to a few stereo 
types. We know that the duller you 
are the more imperative it is for 
you to learn in types of situations 
as nearly identical as possible with 
the situation in which the learning 
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is to be used. We know that there 
ae a goodly number of persons for 
whom reading other than for very 
ordinary ideas is of little value and 
that we must seek for other means 
o& communicating materials in 
terms of which they should learn 
to think. 

The design for a secondary school 
to be worthy of support as public 
policy, must show creativeness in 
terms of these discoveries and de- 
ylopments. Not the least task is to 
discover those special abilities of in- 
dividuals which are intrinsic rather 
than social in origin, or those spe- 
dal skills of sufficient superiority in 
profitable areas, and provide oppor- 
wnities for their special develop- 
ment. 

Those who would design an ade- 
quate system of secondary educa- 
tion should be particularly alert to 
what is springing up under the free- 
dom of local control of education, 
studying, for example, the experi- 
mentation developing in such cen- 
trs for observation as the metro- 
plitan areas of New York and 
Chicago, and Southern California. 
let us seek the fruits of many and 
varied kits of tools; let us use the 
ubject-matter specialists, the curric- 
um builder, the philosopher, the 
industrialist, the religious specialist, 
the welfare worker, the sociologist, 
the psychologist, the economist, the 
lain citizen, and seek to be wise 
tnough to reach the balance that 
an in truth become public policy. 
The danger is not that we shall use 
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any particular tool for what it may 
be worth, but that we shall be en- 
amored of too few. 

III. In seeking a design for 
authentic secondary education we 
may not ignore the fact that if 
change in secondary education is to 
come, it must be accepted by the 
public. As practitioners in education 
we are the ambassadors of the best 
thinking of the wisest men of our 
day and of the ages to a public con- 
science which represents what the 
people in general have accepted 
from this best thinking as sincere 
and reasonable and practical — as 
the common sense of race experi- 
ence. Both the educator and the lay- 
man could probably agree on the 
following overall two-fold purpose: 
(1) Education should contribute to 
the stability of the American way 
of life by creating the skills and un- 
derstandings and loyalties necessary 
to the people who are the stuff of 
of it, and (2) education should con- 
tribute directly to the abundant life 
of individuals, so that the promise 
of the American way of life may be 
achieved as fully as possible in each 
generation. But we need to get 
closer to the school itself. Recently 
a group of us developed what we 
called “15 windows for viewing the 
schools,” windows which we hoped 
would be on the level of vision of 
the interested layman. In the first 
10 I think we succeeded fairly well: 
(1) How are the schools teaching 
children the tools of learning — 
reading, speech, writing, numbers, 
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and other skills? (2) How are they 
teaching children fundamental 
knowledge or understanding? (3) 
How are they teaching children to 
think? (4) How do they discover 
and develop worthwhile interests? 
(5) How do they develop desirable 
personality or character traits? (6) 
How do they protect and promote 
the health of children? (7) How 
are they safe-guarding the children 
and preparing them to live safely? 
(8) How do they help pupils be- 
come fitted for home or family 
life? (9) How do they help develop 
vocational and consumer compe- 
tence? (10) How do they help de- 
velop civic competence? 

Through the five “second-story 
windows” we can see the dynamics 
of the school: (1) What are the 
characteristics of the teachers (train- 
ing, experience) that make it pos- 
sible for them to carry on so com- 
plex a process? (2) How do these 
“gardener” teachers go about it to 
discover and minister to the special 
needs of such a varied population of 
boys and girls? (3) How is the ed- 
ucational and financial planning of 
this complex institution carried on 
so as to keep the school and public 
opinion attuned one to the other? 
(4) What is the process by which 
the school maintains working re- 
lationships with those highly in- 
fluential educational agencies, the 
home and the community itself? 
(5) What are the procedures fol- 
lowed to harness together the crea- 
tive powers of staff and public? 
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He who would use these window 
as an aid in designing secondan 
education must put himself in tk 
place of the layman. He must leay, 
the cloisters of the school and gt 
out into life’s livingroom, to whid 
for so many the secondary school 
a vestibule. He must ask, How ; 
the school preparing its young pep 
ple for this and that and the othe 
experience? 

IV. Some idea of how thes 
clues to the public mind may prow 
useful tools to the designer may 
gained from taking a glimpse ¢ 
the schools as they are. We ca 
readily see definite weaknesses. W, 
can see underemphasis on the & 
velopment of physical health; w 
can see the need for greater em 
phasis on the improvement ¢ 
forms of reading and other com 
munication skills — speaking, lt 
tening, writing. Viewing the schoo 
through the occupational trainin 
and guidance windows we see thé 
our provisions for vocational edv 
cation are far from adequate. Wi 
the designers of secondary edue 
tion be content to continue to pr 
vide academic substitutes for wor 
experience vitally needed in tk 
growth of youth? I believe that « 
educators we must design authenti, 
productive, remunerative work «& 
perience into the growth pattern @ 
young people. I believe that in thi 
design, work and education wi 
not be considered as separate as the 
were in the typical predepressi 
continuation school, in the deprt 
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son CCC camps, and in the “re- 
lief-minded” NYA. Perhaps we can 
atch enough vision in terms of 
a broader design of growth oppor- 
tunity for young people to enable 
ys to take full advantage of the cur- 
rent war work opportunities for 
young people. The useful-knowl- 


iP edge window gives us some chal- 


lenging glimpses. There should be 
a more careful assessment of what 
the inherited culture has to offer 
in simple principles governing the 
lives of men in all kinds of situa- 
tions. 

These are but a few of the con- 
siderations that must certainly arise 
once we view the secondary school 
as a vestibule to life’s livingroom. 
A secondary school must somehow 
take account of the fact that each 
young person, bright, dull, or or- 
dinary, is essentially a stranger in a 
strange universe. It must take ac- 
count of the fact that he can never 
be fully prepared for tomorrow. He 
starts out in life like the boy in the 
story, bent on adventure, with his 
worldly goods in a handkerchief. If 
we can put a few talismans in that 
handkerchief which will help him 
meet his adventures with spirit, dare 
we do less? 

V. If we are to consider the 


) problem of designing adequate sec- 
ondary education with other than 
an academic interest, we cannot fail 
to take account of the structural set- 
ting in which it must be realized. 
To be sound psychologically and 
unhappily _ is 


sociologically, not 
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enough to insure the adoption of a 
program. Some 26,000 governmen- 
tal units must adopt it as public 
policy. Some hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons must be in readi- 
ness to operate it. Those interested 
in having education play the part 
that it should play in the develop- 
ment of youth must therefore be 
concerned with the financial struc- 
ture of schools, not only in their 
own states, but throughout the na- 
tion. 

In the rural areas we cannot but 
be impressed by the impossible situ- 
ation that exists in thousands of 
school districts so small that re- 
gardless of other favored factors 
they can hardly hope to operate sat- 
isfactory secondary schools. Some- 
how we must devise means by 
which the youngster and his oppor- 
tunity are brought together. Surely 
we can be clever enough to devise 
a means by which all the secondary 
schools of a state are as potentially 
available to any child in the state as 
are the secondary schools of a great 
city. 

Again, adequate financing is es- 
sential if we are to provide many 
things necessary to speed up the 
process of adaptation of our better 
design. Schools to be adaptable must 
have richly trained and experienced 
teachers. They may not be teachers 
cut to the measure for specific tasks 
of yesterday. The war has already 
highlighted the narrow conception 
in which our certification schemes 
were designed. Once teachers are 
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broadly trained, as the majority of 
the teachers in our well financed 
schools are today, the actual course 
of study breaks its bonds and 
reaches out towards the broader 
scope of life-design exemplified by 
the teacher’s own experience. What 
richly experienced teachers give us 
is the opportunity to forget the rela- 
tively petty attacks on the evils of 
departmentalization and go to 
wards expanding the scope of ex- 
perience of young people that falls 
to a given teacher, so that there 
will be a richer laboratory for ob- 
servation and guidance and growth 
towards health and good character, 
civic competence, and how to think 
in a thousand situations. 

Studies of adaptability have 
shown that the attitude of the pub- 
lic toward schools is almost as im- 
portant, if not quite as important, 
as the level of support. The two 
forces seem to go together. People 
who want better schools are willing 
to support them, and communities 
that provide good support for 
schools sooner or later come to 
want good schools. If we have a 
good design for secondary educa- 
tion, we have a program of study 
for the American public, to be 
brought to their attention by the 
press, the radio, by forums, by study 


groups, and the program for mor} 
adequate support must also be | 
part of that study. 

VI. While our system of hom 
rule in education has a weakness + 
the slowness of spread of best pra 
tices — it also has an outstandin, 
strength — the facilitation of th 
recognition of need, of invention 
and of the introduction of ney 
practices. With respect to the scho 
curriculum, a school district ma 
undertake any enterprise that is no 
prohibited by law. The fact that; 
community can act on matters ¢ 
curriculum means that we have ; 
fruitful outlet for individual initiz 
tive. It mominates communitic 
themselves for leadership in the & 
signing of an adequate program ¢ 
secondary education — the com 
munities well staffed and we 
financed, the communities with ue 
usually favorable community e 
pectancy, the communities such a 
our great cities that have the facil: 
ties and the aptitude for exper 
menting in areas where secondan 
schools are almost solely vestibule 
to life, and above all, communitis 
whatever their advantages or dit 
advantages otherwise, that af 
blessed with the inspired leadershi 
which occasionally rises above a 
external barriers. 


Paul R. Mort is Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Re- 
ported from Secondary Education as Public 
Policy, the Inglis Lecture, 1943. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 85 pp. 
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TEEN TROUBLE 


VircIniA MussELMAN 


In Recreation 


sa teen age boys and girls 
are having a tough time—at 
a tough time! Just when they need 
their families most, fathers go to 
war, to a defense factory in another 
city, or to work on a night shift in 
their home town. Mothers, appre- 
hensive over the rising cost of liv- 
ing, get jobs. Big brothers have gone 
into the Army. Little brother and 
and baby sister have to be looked 
after. Lessons have to be learned, 
school attended—and why, when 
their whole world is crumbling 
around them? All their lives they 
have been told, “Wait till you’re 
older.” Older—“before you can 
drive the car,” “before you can 
wear nylon stockings,” “before you 
can go to dances,” “before you can 
start having dates.” Now, right at 
the time when these things are 
within reach, the war has taken 
them away. Rationing has stopped 
the family car; the Army has taken 
the boy friends; the factory has 
taken mother and father; the basket- 
ball coach has gone; the corner 
drugstore and the two town movies 
are packed with soldiers. Everybody 
—all the adults—is doing something 
exciting, but there’s not much left 
over for the teen age, either in 
work that really counts, or in at- 
tention. 

Teen trouble is nothing new. Any 
father or mother, any teacher, any 
leader of youth groups can vouch for 


that. Youth has always had to run 
through a perplexing and trouble- 
some period, in which its actions 
are often unpredictable and baffling 
to adults around them. If we are 
honest about it, we all, with few 
exceptions, went through it—a pe- 
riod of restlessness; of revolt against, 
yet dependence on authority; of be- 
ing girl-crazy or boy-crazy; indo- 
lent or violently active in turn; of 
“crushes”; of vague daydreams 
about the future; of being very 
grown up one day and very child- 
ish the next. If we are frank about 
it, most of us would admit that it 
was not a very pleasant period, even 
in normal times. 

War has not changed this. It 
has merely intensified and aggra- 
vated the problems that youth faces, 
and has made the solution of these 
problems more difficult. It has also, 
we must remember, magnified and 
publicized many conditions that 
might have gone unnoticed—and 
uncared for. 

Reports now come from every- 
where that the teen-age youngsters 
have become a problem. Juvenile 
delinquency in all its forms is on 
the upswing. Truancy, too much 
money, vandalism, sex delinquency, 
venereal infection, illegitimacy, 
leaving or failing in school, too 
little parental control and super- 
vision—and understanding. So the 
story goes. 








We haven’t been much help to 
these youngsters. We have assumed 
either that they were more mature 
than they are and could take care 
of themselves, or that they were 
still children. We have taken it for 
granted that the teen age under- 
stands as much about the war as 
we do—or that they needn’t be 
touched by it at all. 

Secause we know that Mary is 
only 15 years old, we assume that 
Private Smith knows it too—Pri- 
vate Smith, who is away from 
home, lonesome, and hunting for 
a good time. Along comes Mary, 
gay, pretty, and energetic, bright 
with lipstick, also hoping for a 
good time. The only way Private 
Smith could tell that Mary was 
too young would be to see her in 
her own family group, and he sel- 
dom gets that opportunity. Because 
17-year old Bill is able to earn $30 
a week we assume that he will 
know what he ought to do with it— 
Bill, who never had more than $2 in 
his pocket at one time before in 
all his life! Is it any wonder that 
Bill begins to step out, high, wide, 
and handsome? Or that he takes 
a girl friend along with him? 
Where he takes her, and what they 
do depends entirely on what sort 
of home life Bill has had, how well 
the schools have educated him for 
life and whether or not the com- 
munity has foreseen Bill’s need, 
and provided proper recreation 
facilities and programs for him. 
And these programs will have to 
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compete successfully in glamor, and 
in interest, with commerciai re. 
creation, because Bill is no pantie. 
waist and his money is burning a 
hole in his pocket. 

When we do anything to try to 
weave these youngsters into the war 
effort, we give them jobs to do that 
aren't very neccessary. When an 
idealistic, thoughtful youth com. 
pares such a job with taking a he. 
roic Bataan, it seems 
awfully “dumb,” especially when 
a nine-year-old may become the 
champion collector of salvage in the 
neighborhood. 

War activities for teen-age 
youngsters should be those which 
strengthen the relationship of youth 
to adults by taking them into those 
sections of real adult work suited 
to their ability. The activity should 
give the youngsters a feeling of 
companionship—of knowing _ that 
his whole gang, not just himself, is 
useful and a part of it. A good war 
activity should give this group a 
chance to blow off steam—to re. 
lieve tensions through _ physical 
action, or through such media as 
debates, forums, music, and dra- 
matics. Above all, any war activity 
should be really constructive, not 
just a makeshift in order to keep 
the boys and girls busy. 

Recreation leadership offers one 
of the best possible fields of activity. 
In almost every community there 
is a real need for recreation leaders. 
Many paid leaders have gone into 
the Army, into governmental serv- 
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ice or into industry. With more 
men and women working, and 
working longer hours, the need 
for greater recreation service is para- 
mount. Here is a “natural” for the 
teen-age group. But here, too, there 
must be real planning, so that their 
work is really good and useful. 
They must be carefully selected and 
supervised by understanding leaders. 

This problem is one that needs the 
combined efforts of the whole com- 
munity. Just law-passing won’t do. 
Curfews, for example, are almost 
impossible to enforce, and if en- 
forced, merely drive the youngsters 
indoors—whether indoors is whole- 
some or unwholesome. Drastic regu- 
lations, unless combined with an ad- 
equate substitute program, will have 
little effect. The alert community 
will study conditions to discover the 
facts. It will become acquainted 
with its own delinquency problem. 
In what age group does it show the 
greatest rise? Are there any ex- 
amples of illegitimate births, and 
sex delinquency in the community? 
How many high-school marriages? 
How many junior high-school and 
high-school students are working 
part-time, full-time, | week-end? 
How has this affected their school 
work? How many have dropped 
cut of school? What are the truancy 
figures? Have there been instances 
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of vandalism on school or com- 
munity playgrounds and buildings? 
Of local disturbances during the 
noon hour? Are youngsters on 
the streets at night? Where do they 
go? What commercial amusement 
and recreation places are there in 
the community, and do city or- 
dinances govern their operation? 

The problem requires that the 
community find satisfactory an- 
swer to such questions as these: 
Have all the social, educational, 
and recreational agencies met to- 
gether to consider the teen-age prob- 
Have the youngsters been 
given a share in any such planning? 
Has an effort been made to find 
out what activities the young people 
would like to take part in? Have 
they been given any opportunity 
to help organize activities for them- 
sclves? Have they been given any 
special training to make them a 
part of the war effort of the com- 
munity? Has a study been made of 
all the recreation facilities and pro- 
grams in the community? If they 
are not adequate, has a list been 
made of possible additional play 
space in churches, lodges, club- 
houses, schools, vacant stores, and 
vacant lots? Does the community 
know all the facilities for recreation? 
Has the recreation program been 
publicized adequately? 


lem? 


Virginia Musselman is staff member of the 

National Recreation Association. Reported 

from Recreation, XXXVII (April, 1943), 
6-10, 48. 








PUPIL MORALE AFTER ONE YEAR OF WAR 
Lee J. Cronsacu 
In School and Society 


c Morale Study of the State 
College of Washington is a contin- 
uing investigation of the reaction 
of high-school youth to the war. 
The fourth in the series of studies 
describes a survey of morale at 
the end of the first year of American 
participation in the war, and a re- 
vised edition of the test was pub- 
lished last October for the use: of 
schools desiring to test the morale 
of their pupils. A sample copy is 
available on request. 

The first results from this edition 
were obtained on a sample made 
in three schools. It was not a partic- 
ularly representative group, but 
the findings are suggestive of the 
possible pupil-morale situation 
throughout the nation. The essential 
element in morale, as conceived in 
this study, is confidence and opti- 
mism, tempered by a realistic recog- 
nition of the difficulties that are 
to be faced. The pupil is required 
to respond “Yes” or “No” to 70 
statements about the war. Typical 
statements are “The war will last 
10 years or more” and “Food will 
become so scarce that civilians will 
go hungry.” Statements deal with 
three periods: the present, the re- 
mainder of the war, and the post- 
war period. Separate scores report 
the optimism of the pupil’s outlook 
on each period. Items are also clas- 
sified to yield scores indicating the 
pupil’s reaction to three separate 
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aspects of the war: the militay 
seriousness of the war, the economi: 
effects on civilians, and the restric 
tion and discomfort of civilian life 

The results of the scores indicay 
as in the previous studies, treme. 
dous differences in individua! 
scores. In each school, some pupil 
are unreasonably pessimistic, whik 
others seem blind to real problem: 
This emphasizes the need for ead 
school to identify pupils who ar 
insecure, so that they may be re 
assured when their fears are imag 
nary and given help in constructive 
attacks on those who are not. | 
does not suffice for the school to con. 
sider the morale of the group as: 
whole, find that it is cheerful and 
and conclude that o 
morale need exists. The definitive 
indication of all results to date is 
that in every school there is a morak 
problem, although in some place 
more pupils are affected than it 
others. 


patriotic, 


There has been little change in 
morale the first months o 
the war to the present, if these dat 
are to be trusted. There was somé 
reason to hope, at the start of th 
war that the exaggerated opinion 
pupils then showed would disappea 
as soon as they had contact with 
wartime experiences. These find 
ings seem to show that mere e 
perience with war does not cored 
a faulty perspective and that what 
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ever in-teaching the schools have 
provided has been ineffective in 
correcting beliefs. These important 
conclusions seem justified: (1) 
After one year of war, the morale 
of high-school pupils is far from 
perfect. About half the group are 
more pessimistic than is justified 
by our accomplishments in over- 
coming our problems. (2) On many 
aspects of the war, at least a large 
minority of the pupils appear to be 
confused or misinformed. Exag- 
geration regarding personal danger 
to our soldiers and regarding the 
economic outlook for civilians, 
threatens the success of the war 
effort directly. (3) On most ques- 
tions, pupils have not become more 
realistic and more confident than 
they were at the start of the war. 
The passage of a year has not re- 
moved the misconception about war 
which have made pupils more emo- 
tional than need be. 

The implications of such con- 
clusions are fairly obvious. Pupils 
need information about the war, 
about prospects and plans for war- 
time and for the postwar future. 
Building morale through informa- 
tion is a task that the schools should 
shoulder, at least in part. If, how- 
ever, the schools are to distribute 
such information, government 
agencies must assist the schools by 
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collecting and providing morale- 
building evidence for the teacher’s 
use. In order that the schools and the 
government may attack these fears 
which are the most serious and un- 
warranted, a continuous survey of 
morale is necessary. From such re- 
ports as this, schools can note what 
problems should be discussed with 
the pupils. Better yet, the school may 
undertake to survey morale within 
its own group, using the Test on the 
Effects of War or a similar method. 
From this type of study, the school 
not only can determine the diffi- 
culties that concern the group as 
a whole, but can also locate for 
further guidance individual pupils 
whose morale is unsatisfactory. 
“Morale” stands in danger of 
becoming a mere catchword in war- 
time. For the schools, it should 
have a deeper meaning. The pupil’s 
outlook on his future is no tempo- 
rary problem; it determines his 
readiness to learn skills for future 
use, it influences his vocational am- 
bitions, it affects his outlook on 
society. In wartime or in peacetime, 
the school will have responsibility 
for knowing the morale needs of 
of their group, and for discovering 
ways to alleviate them. The neces- 
sities of the immediate situation 
provide an incentive for the schools 
to recognize this problem at once. 


Lee ]. Cronbach is Assistant Professor of 

Psychology at the State College of Washing- 

ton. Reported from School and Society, LVII 
(April 10, 1943), 416-20. 








IN-SERVICE EDUCATION FOR WAR AND POSTWAR 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


y Herotp C. Hunt 


UST as the impact of the war 
is being felt in every walk and cor- 
ner of American life so is its seri- 
ousness reflected in every area of 
education today. New emphases, 
new courses, and a complete revision 
of old ones have greatly changed 
the curriculum. Teaching - staffs 
have been appallingly depleted and 
the re-education of teachers recalled 
to service after long absence is vital- 
ly important. Clearly a program of 
in-service education, and a strong 
one, is imperative to overcome the 
limitations and the obstacles. New 
points of view must be instilled, old 
patterns made more meaningful; 
new capabilities must be found and 
put into action, old calmness and 
assurance strengthened; new vital- 
ity must be imparted, old courage 
and determination brought to the 
fore. In-service education reaches 
prime importance in the adminis- 
trative program today in order to 
maintain a well qualified, capable, 
and professional staff. 

How is this to be accomplished? 
First let us define our term. In-serv- 
ice education today is interpreted 
to include all techniques and de- 
vices and activities of school life 
and daily community living which 
will stimulate thinking of teachers 
and create an awareness among 
them to the critical issues with 
which they are confronted; those 
techniques and devices which will 
assure determination among teach- 
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ers to take positive action in solving 
the problems that they meet daily 

The most effective  in-servig 
training technique that school a¢ 
ministrators can put and contin 
in operation is that which follow 
democratic administrative practice 
Cooperative planning for determin. 
ing curriculum and administratix 
adaptations, their introduction and 
evaluation, will assure maximum 
effectiveness in meeting needs. Th 
participation of many minds bring 
about the inclusion of all aspects ¢ 
a problem, and the different point 
of view represented assure adequatt 
coverage. School systems which hav 
been in the habit of conducting fo 
their staffs at regular intervals pro 
fessional meetings, institutes, lec 
tures and the like, in centrally lo 
cated places, should consider th 
overcoming of today’s difficulties of 
transportation and crowded sched. 
ules through wider use of the radio. 
By means of the technique of “Fa. 
ulty Meetings of the Air” schod 
staffs assembled in individual build 
ings of a school system, or of a 
entire area, listen in to special 
prepared broadcasts. Following 
such presentation the individual fa 
ulties continue the discussion in it 
relation to their own interests ani 
needs. This technique is perhap 
even more thought-provoking tha 
the general meeting that is immed: 
ately adjourned following the cor 
clusion of the platform presente 
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IN-SERVICE 


tion. Teachers feel more freedom 
and are more ready to express them- 
slves in the friendly atmosphere of 
familiar environment and such ex- 
pression is a stimulant to further 
thinking, leading to individual de- 
velopment as well as group action. 

Techniques that present new chal- 
lenges to teachers are also effective 
in-service educational experiences. 
Assignment of a teacher to a new 
building, a different group of asso- 
ciates, a parent body representing a 
strange variety of interests, to say 
nothing of unfamiliar faces and un- 
anticipated mannerisms, will gen- 
erally provide a challenge that will 
result in improved teaching and, ac- 
tually, professional advancement. 
This technique, simple in operation, 
is welcomed, once it has been tried, 
by teachers and administrators, 
while the occasional unsatisfactory 
new assignment may be adjusted by 
feassignment or return to former 
position. Even when this alternative 
must be adopted, stimulation and 
challenge are usually imported to 
the teacher by the very fact of the 
consideration and the necessity for 
the change. 

Sponsorship by a school system of 
lectures, forums, panel discussions, 
and other such meetings serves like- 
Wise to stimulate the thinking of 
the staff. Topics for the lectures and 
discussions may be educational, in- 
spirational, or of other current in- 
terest. The mere fact of their pre- 
sentation and of teacher attendance 
is thought-provoking. 


EDUCATION 


Supervision has long been car- 
ried on as a means of in-service ed- 
ucation of teachers. Visits of super- 
visors to classrooms generally serve 
to spur effort and create better 
teaching situations. The most ef- 
fective practice in bringing about 
continued improvement is that in 
which there is a “working togeth- 
er” or “joint planning experience” 
between teacher and _ supervisor. 
The supervisor who observes a class- 
room teacher to note needs and then 
takes up with the teacher the next 
steps and the ultimate satisfaction 
of those needs — that supervisor is 
providing actual in-service training. 

Under the direction of super- 
visors professional libraries can be 
built, making available outstanding 
professional books and other litera- 
ture. Similarly, curriculum libraries 
and laboratories may be assembled 
including materials from a variety 
of school systems. Availability of all 
types of publication material 
through distribution to the entire 
staff or circulation in the case of a 
limited supply is a most effective 
supervisory technique. 

A still further means of strength- 
ening in teachers the ability to meet 
successfully any situation arising in 
their classrooms as a result of criti- 
cal times is through encouragement 
in community life. To the extent 
that such participation serves to 
stabilize teachers and impart a feel- 
ing of satisfaction in their share in 
the war effort may it be considered 
a form of in-service training. Com- 
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munity contact assists teachers to 
recognize community needs and en- 
ables adaptations in teaching pro- 
cedures to assure the meeting of 
these situations. The community 
contacts of the teacher thus lead to 
genuine community service ren- 
dered by the teacher because of 
awareness to critical needs. These 
experiences contribute immeasur- 
ably to the growth of the teacher 
professionally as well as personally. 

No accounting of in-service train- 
ing techniques would be complete 
without the inclusion of regular 
courses in education and in related 
fields offered by colleges, universi- 
ties, and teacher training institu- 
tions throughout the country. In lo- 
calities near these, and in extra- 
mural centers established by them, 
teachers may be encouraged to take 
one or two courses during the 
school year itself, concurrent with 
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~ Herold C. Hunt is Superintendent of Schools,” 

Kansas City, Missouri. Reported from an ad- 

dress prepared for the 73rd Annual Conven- 

tion of the American Association of School 

Administrators to have been held in St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


their teaching activity. The educa 
tional workshop provides opportuni. 
ties to apply modern educational 
theories and practices to actual sit 
uations with which a teacher has 
been or will be confronted, leading 
to the determination of the mos 
adequate handling. Always aimed 
at “rejuvenation of thinking” 
through the guidance of skillful 
leadership all means which teachers 
take in order to meet the in-service 
training requirements of | their 
school system or just for their own 
professional interest and advance. 
ment gear thinking to the implica. 
tions of the times. In critical days 
the value of such in-service educa. 
tion cannot be minimized in its 
production of alert, professional 
teachers capable of adapting class 
room procedures to each new de- 
mand or requirement as it becomes 
even remotely apparent. 
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a every school in the United Kingdom, whether 
rural or urban, grows some of its own food in some cases 
in sufficient quantity to sell it to the general public, in others 
only enough to take care of the school’s own requirements. 
In certain schools, horticultural and agricultural instruction 
have always been part of the curriculum and the war effort 


merely intensifies the activity—Childhood Education. 
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ENDS AND MEANS FOR ENGLISH TEACHERS 


Water LoBAN 


In the English Journal 


DEACHERS of English, like all 
propagandists, are concerned with 
ends and means. Like most reform- 
ers who hope to create a better 
world, we battle against heavy odds 
for an ambitious victory. If we can 
succeed, even in a mild degree, in 
improving the thinking, communi- 
cating, and reading of our students, 
beneficial social changes will fol- 
low. But the fortunes of battle are 
frequently discouraging, and critics 
remind us of our meager success 
and point out the ineffectiveness of 
our instruction. 

Although we agree fairly well on 
the ultimate goals we seek, we seem 
to lose sight of these goals and make 
ends of our means. Forgetting that 
a knowledge of phrases and clauses 
is of little value unless used for 
gaining meaning in reading, or ef- 
fectiveness and variety in expres- 
sion, we exhaust our energies — 
and our students’ time — in drills 
which are limited to underlining of 
such word groups. Apostrophes, 
commas, and the case of pronouns 
may become ends in themselves and 
the classroom deteriorates into a 
meaningless verbal duel between 
harried pupils and a_ distressed 
taskmaster. 

This same confusion of ends and 
means exists in the teaching of lit- 
erature. The average cultured adult 
reads literature for a picture of liv- 
ing people, for an understanding of 


himself and others, for a heightened 
awareness of himself in relation to 
the drama of living. Only in so far 
as form, technique, or a detailed an- 
alysis of style contribute to these 
larger objectives should they receive 
attention in the typical classroom. 
While an increased sensitivity to the 
manner of communication in a 
work of art enables students to un- 
derstand better the totality of ef- 
fect — the blending of form and 
content — such understanding is 
clearly not an end in itself, but only 
a means to a sharpened insight con- 
cerning people and life — an in- 
sight made clearer by the craft of 
the writer. Yet in far too many of 
our classes students still cram for 
tests which emphasize beyond all 
else the climax of Julius Caesar, the 
foreshadowing in The House of 
Seven Gables, and the definition of 
metaphor, simile, and synecdoche. 

But in many of our schools to 
day, to use the phraseology of the 
Experience Curriculum (W. W. 
Hatfield et al.), experiences through 
literature are replacing experiences 
with literature. In the place of a 
curriculum built around the essay, 
the drama, or the long narrative 
poem, teachers in these schools de- 
velop units on such themes as “Boys 
and Girls of Other Lands” (Grade 
7), “Understanding Another Gen- 
eration” (Grade 10), “The Epic of 
America” (Grade 11), and “The 
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Individual and Society” (Grade 12). 
All these are experiences through 
literature — units in which the use 
of all literary types is possible and 
literature serves its proper function 
as a criticism of life. 

One class, a group of rith grade 
pupils, subordinated literature to an 
enriched study of history and all 
the arts. Beginning with the Mid- 
dle Ages, they looked at pictures of 
the great cathedrals, studied the 
history and literature of that era, 
and noted the unity which _per- 
meated the lives of the people as 
well as their music, art, literature, 
and architecture. Moving on to the 
Renaissance, the members of this 
class detected a new spirit of ad- 
venture and _ individuality. They 
pieced together items large and 
small in an effort to sense the Zeit- 
geist of that amazing age. The 
styles and fashions, the increase in 
exploration, Shakespeare, new or- 
namentation in the music and 


architecture, Queen Elizabeth, the 
quarrel with the Church, the love 
of plays and new words, and of 
color in clothing and art — all these 
the teacher helped them to see had 
a relation one to another. The pe- 


riod 


of melancholy and despair 
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School in connection with his university 
classes. Reported from the English Journal, 
XXXII (April, 1943), 184-87. 


which swept over Europe in the 
early part of the 17th century, they 
felt, offered a parallel with our own 
times of transition, for we, too, have 
lost much of our hope in the prom. 
ise of individualism. Certainly the 
return of Charles II to the throne, 
the desire for authority in political 
matters as well as literary, the Chip. 
pendale chairs and the simple, clas. 
sic architecture, the clear precision 
of much of the music of Bach, Mo 
zart, and Handel, and the regular. 
ity of Pope’s couplets seemed all a 
part of a pattern. This prepared 
them to expect the French Revolu- 
tion, Napoleon, the music of Beetho 
ven, and the poetry of Lord Byron. 
Finally, they decorated the room 
with modern paintings, read mod- 
ern literature, played Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue, and _ asked, 
“What does this tell us about our- 
selves and the age we live in?” 

The teacher of this class felt that 
no unit he had previously taught 
had ever done so much to widen 
the interests of his students. Cer- 
tainly their understanding of the 
world in which they live has a back- 
ground now, a screen of time 
against which they can see the tur- 
moil of their own times. 
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Due manpower we are now em- 
ploying to the maximum to achieve 
a great national purpose can be 
utilized, after the war, to produce 
the highest standard of living yet 
known, but this will not happen by 
accident. When the immediate sat- 
isfactions of consumer needs and 
desires have been met, the tragedy 
of the 1930’s can return with 
greater intensity unless we take 
thought for tomorrow. It is as pos- 
sible in peace as in war to do too 
little too late. 

If a new colossal waste of man- 
power is not to overwhelm America 
in the transition from war to peace, 
education must assume its share 
of responsibility for the retraining 
and placement of millions of war 
workers and of men, whose duties 
have required specialized skills and 
training, released from the armed 
services. These millions have been 
more narrowly trained, more con- 
fined to one operation or skill, than 
was previously the case. There is no 
hope that industry can use all these 
persons in peace. Retraining and re- 
placement not only puts a great re- 
sponsibility on education; it also 
carries the threat of unemployment 
in the transition. And it faces us 
with another threat. While that 


transition is taking place, well over 
a million youth a year will enter the 
labor market. Their education will 
have been pointed toward war. 
They will enter a world never more 


THE WORLD YOUTH MUST LIVE IN 


In Schools and Manpower 


determined to banish that curse. 
They too will need some readjust- 
ment, some adjustment to occupa- 
tional life. Manpower problems will 
take on new aspects when peace 
comes, but manpower problems will 
remain. In the solution education 
has a most important role to play. 

Any serious effort at education 
for occupational adjustment de- 
mands far more than the teaching 
of skills of any given job or service. 
While skill is a prerequisite for suc- 
cess, it alone guarantees neither ade- 
quate adjustment nor economic 
competence. The onrush of tech- 
nological progress, the growing in- 
teraction of social and economic 
forces, and the mounting complex- 
ity of life itself have made the idea 
that vocational education is voca- 
tional training, and that alone, as 
obsolete as last year’s newspaper. 
The schools, like society, must be 
prepared for drastic changes. Many 
large industrial concerns have re- 
search staffs already at work on 
improved products for the postwar 
period. For instance, plastics may 
permanently supplant metals in 
many machine parts and products. 
Synthetic rubber may become a 
permanent industry. Or the war 
may make America so air-minded 
that the whole structure of long- 
range travel may change and auto- 
mobiles be redesigned largely for 
local travel. The schools must dare 
to imagine what that tomorrow will 
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be like and must realize that educa- 
tion for adjustment is education for 
adaptability and change, change that 
is as certain as tomorrow’s sunrise. 
This means among other things, a 
greater emphasis on general skills 
or families of skills. At the least 
there should be a course as general 
as one on the work of the world, 
serving as an orientation for both 
vocational education and guidance. 

In planning for the future, assum- 
ing victory in the war and an éven- 
tual restoration of reasonably normal 
development, education must take 
into account the probability of a 
further increase in the service occu- 
pations—a trend halted by the war 
—namely, the professions old and 
new, trade, commerce, finance, and 
those other areas which have de- 
veloped with the growing complex- 
ity and rising standards of our life. 
A new factor in the occupational 
structure of the nation also must 
be noted. It seems unlikely that in 
any predictable future the nation 
will permit its Army and Navy to 
be reduced to the proportions of 
1939. Far more than in the past 
young men may be expected to find 
their careers in the armed services. 
This will ease to some extent the 
problems of demobilization, _ per- 
haps by as much as several million 
men. 

The essence of all postwar plan- 
ning is to make adequate use of the 
resources of raw materials, machines, 
knowledge, and manpower to in- 
sure the highest possible level of 
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living. The issue is not whether to 
do this, but how to do it. While 
the left, right, and center may dis 
agree on methods to be used, all 
agree that never again should re 
sources be managed so badly as to 
bring a recurrence of the 1930's, 
All point to housing and the place 
it can play in building the brave 
new world. All point to our known 
but unnecessary inadequacies in diet 
and health, clothing, and educa. 
tion. All envisage a greater degree 
of social control of some type. Gen. 
eral agreement on objectives gives 
opportunity to curriculum makers, 
and it should give confidence to all 
educators in the status of education 
if its leaders recognize the long. 
time trends and shape their plans 
accordingly. 

The 26,000,000 youth now living 
in the United States have grown 
up in a period in which, despite the 
depression, favorable social trends 
have developed. Community stand- 
ards of living have improved in 
city and country. There has been a 
lessening in difference in the be- 
havior and characteristics of regions 
and population groups, thanks to 
radio, travel, and other devices of 
rapid communication. A greater de- 
gree of social security has been 
achieved. Education has advanced. 
More children are in school and col- 
lege; teachers are better trained; 
school consolidation in rural areas 
has continued; educational programs 
are slowly becoming more vital; and 
adult education has had a tremen- 
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THE WORLD YOUTH MUST LIVE IN 


dous growth. This is not to say that 
advances have kept pace with the 
needs of the times, that inequalities 
in development have been absent, 
or that losses have not been suf- 
fered in the depression. It is far from 
saying that the youth of the 1930's 
enjoyed an advantageous position. 
They did not. What advances there 
were in that decade were made 
against great odds or were desper- 
ate measures to stem the destructive 
tides of the worst depression in our 
history. 

Studies made during the 1930's 
shed a great deal of light on the 
problems of youth. In the surveys 
made, with almost monotonous 
regularity, youth stated its needs, 
usually in the following order: 

1, Jobs——More economic security. 
The situation of the 1930’s kept 
youth from gainful employment at 
the very period when they had 
counted on entering the labor force 
and feunding their own families. 

2. More education—In line with 
the American faith in education, 
youth believed that more education 
would have enabled them to over- 
come the difficulties they recog- 
nized. At the same time they were 
very, sometimes bitterly, critical of 
the education they had received. 
What they wanted was something 
that “would meet the situation.” As 
one young man put it, “We need 
lots more education but none of 
the same.” 

3. Better opportunities for ade- 
quate social life—Youth in high 


school and college have a varied 
and active extracurriculum life. On 
graduation they are expected to fit 
into the existing, older-adult-domi- 
nated scheme of things. They are 
not fully accepted, even when they 
find interesting activities, until they 
marry and “settle down.” Their own 
efforts to meet their own needs are 
often met with suspicion or criticism 
by their elders. There is little to 
ease the transition from one type 
of social organization to the other. 

4. Education for home and fam- 
ily life—The tensions growing out 
of the situation just mentioned 
within their homes and communi- 
ties and their growing preoccupa- 
tion with the founding of their own 
homes and families in times of 
stress and changing mores with re- 
spect to employment of married 
women and birth control made this 
item important in the judgment of 
youth. 

5. Guidance and counseling—vo- 
cational and personal—All youth, 
but especially those in rural areas, 
testified to the need for assistance 
along these lines because of the mul- 
tiplication of types of jobs, the rapid 
changes in them due to changing 
technology, and the growing com- 
plexity of life as a whole. 

These needs, with most of which 
educators agree, are not only needs 
of youth in the 1930’s. They are 
permanent needs. Their satisfaction 
may have to be postponed during 
the present war; but they are there 
and will confront youth, the schools, 
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and society when peace comes. Nor 
are they wholly in abeyance even 
now. Some of them indeed have 
been made more acute as a result 
of the war. Certainly youth’s needs 
call for readjustments in the school 
program and in many areas an ex- 
tension of its activities. 

Education must realistically pre- 
pare young people to face the voca- 
tional prospects which are present 
now in our society. The daydream 
of parents, and many educators, that 
attendance at a secondary school is 
an avenue to the professions or to 
preferment must be discarded. Sec- 
ondary education must be prepara- 
tion for living well, no matter what 
one’s vocation may be. It must pre- 
pare youth with resources for lei- 
sure-time activity, with personal in- 
terests in art, music, and other ac- 
tivities, so that life, regardless of 
vocation, does not lack in satisfac- 
tions. We do youth a disservice if 
we prepare him for a white-collar 
job when his productive life will be 
spent as a semi-skilled or possibly 
unskilled worker. Nothing but frus- 
tration can result if we point youth 
for engineering when he would 
have have been happier as a 
mechanic. It is obvious that when 
nearly all the children of all the 
people attend the secondary school 
the children of all of us must do 
the manual work necessary in this 
country on the farm, in the factory, 
in the distributive occupations, or 
in personal service. Nor should we 
be concerned that a favored son 
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does not enter the professions if we 
believe in democracy—in the dig- 
nity and worth of the individual 
no matter what his occupation, in 
the value of all socially desirable 
work. This implies, of course, that 
our social system must be so organ- 
ized that every gainfully employed 
worker may achieve economic se- 
curity, decent housing, adequate 
food, proper medical care, and a 
share in cultural advantages for lei- 
sure. Preparation for the lives our 
young people are to face requires 
honest and realistic information 
about the jobs which are available 
in society, what kinds of jobs young 
people who have finished or dropped 
out of the secondary school 
have received, how those jobs were 
secured, and the requirements for 
securing such jobs. In peace the oc- 
cupational distribution will be far 
different than in 1943, and occupa- 
tional adjustment will become more 
important. This means that at long 
last vocational teachers and guid- 
ance workers must keep well in 
mind the type of society into which 
their clients will go. 

Vocational education itself has 
been far too narrow. Skills will 
need to be taught; but many tasks 
require little such teaching, or the 
requisite skills can be learned on the 
job. Technology can quickly render 
specific skills obsolete. Vocational 
education needs rather to be with 
respect to families of jobs. Flexi- 
bility is an essential for the skilled 
workman of today and tomorrow. 
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THE WORLD YOUTH MUST LIVE IN 


It must be realized that training 
alone will not solve the problems of 
youth in a postwar world. 

Gainful employment requires, 
moreover, adjustment to a social 
group, supervisors, fellow workmen, 
shop committees, labor unions, and 
cooperatives. Education for occupa- 
tional adjustment demands some at- 
tention to those aspects of work ex- 
perience to make transition from 
school to work successful and the 
adjustment to economic life con- 
tinuous and effective. 

Such necessities laid upon the 
school call for careful planning and 
for the use of existing community 
and governmental agencies whose 
facilities are available. During the 
war and in the postwar readjust- 
ment with the staggering burdens 
that will be faced, we cannot af- 
ford the luxury of interagency com- 
petition. In the period ahead the 
emphasis must be on needs and 
meeting them by a use of all avail- 
able resources. The precise function 
of each agency will differ with 
varying community conditions, but 
this principle applies everywhere. 


Reported from Schools 


Education is primarily concerned 
with more than two-fifths of the 
nation’s population; and the schools 
and colleges, specifically, with a 
large proportion of this group at 
any one time and with all of it at 
some time. No other institution, 
save the family, not even the Army 
and Navy in wartime, has a duty of 
such magnitude, a duty imposed by 
society itself. 

It should not be necessary to urge 
in times like these that these youth 
are a source of national strength, 
unwanted and even rejected as they 
were in the 1930’s. They stand be- 
tween us and the threat of world 
revolution. It is they who will pre- 
serve our way of life if it is to be 
preserved. It is they returning from 
the front lines to the assembly lines 
who will supply the human touch 
without which all our machines 
would be as useless and inert as the 
minerals of the Antarctic. It is they 
who will plan and work for, mold 
and make, tomorrow. Apart from 
them the nation has no strength and 
no future. They are tomorrow and 
they are education’s. 


and Manpower, 


Chapter I, pp. 9-31, 21st Yearbook of the 
AASA. Washington, D. C.: American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 1943. 
448 pp. 
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lo teacher shortage is reported in Russia because most 


of them were evacuated from 


graduates keep up the supply. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO THE ADVISER OF AN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL COUNCIL 





HELEN ALTSCHUL 


In Educational Method 


'@* being asked to advise an 


elementary school council, one is 
apt to experience a bewilderment 
as to exactly what the role of ad- 
viser is to be. Indeed, it cannot be 
a universally set role; yet certain 
principles or suggestions gleaned 
from the experiences of others may 
help one in thinking through his 
own relationships more clearly. The 
following suggestions based on the 
experience of the writer are shared 
with the hope that they may have 
some value: 

1, Advise, don’t teach or preach 
—pupils are quick to sense the dif- 
ference. Practice the subtle art of 
guiding and directing without co- 
ercing. Act as a regular council 
member who has a right to express 
opinions and vote, not as a dicta- 
tor who forces his opinions on 
others. 

2. Don’t talk so much that you 
monopolize the meeting, and the 
council becomes your creation 
rather than the pupils’. This is hard 
to do, especially when things are 
evidently going astray, but is reward- 
ing in terms of educational values if 
successfully accomplished. Utilize 
in genuine guidance the thoughts, 
actions, energies, and capacities of 
the council members. Your own 
turn will come. Wait for it! 

3. Remember that the “chief ob- 


jective in citizenship activities is to 
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develop a pupil’s sensitiveness to 
and a realization of his duties as a 
citizen.” It is your responsibility as 
adviser to change the specific aims 
for which you are working as the 
students advance and to help create 
and take advantage of situations or 
experiences through which they may 
learn. 

4. Be able to suggest worthwhile 
activities of suitable grade level 
which the council can do and will 
enjoy doing, activities which will in- 
crease in scope as the students in- 
crease in ability and selfreliance. 

5. Through meetings with the di- 
recting committees and officers be- 
fore general council sessions, help 
the pupils to plan a definite, worth- 
while program. 

6. Appreciate the value of the 
council’s work. If you think it is 
worthless, the members will think 
so too. 

7. Help pupils secure the best 
possible people for the various of- 
fices. Through cooperation with 
other teachers part of a class period 
can be used to discuss qualifications 
of leaders and requirements for of- 
fice-holding before the actual elec- 
tions are held. 

8. Respect pupil choices when they 
are made after deliberation even 
though you think they are wrong 
choices, unless, of course, the action 
is harmful to a group or person. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO THE COUNCIL ADVISER 


9. Let the students make some 
mistakes. The lesson they learn 
from trying something that doesn’t 
work may do more real good than 
all the words of guidance the ad- 
viser may use. 

10. Have only as many meetings 
as necessary. If they are too few 
or too many in number, pupils’ in- 
terest may not be stimulated prop- 
erly, and the council will die either 
for lack of nourishment or from 
over-feeding. One meeting every 
two weeks, unless the president 
needs to call a special session, is a 
good plan. 

11. Have enough members in the 
council, properly apportioned, so 
that it will be a true representative 
organization. 

12. Emphasize in every possible 
way the cooperative aspect of the 
council. The students must realize 
that although the principal has the 
final say in school matters, every 
individual child and teacher shares 
in the development and progress of 
the school and has responsibilities 
and obligations as a member of the 
school society. 

13. Keep the faculty, the princi- 
pal, and the pupils informed as to 
what is going on in the council, 


through reports to classes by their 
representatives, through bulletin 
board displays, and a column of 
“Council Doings” in the school 
publication. 

14. Don’t hurry the students to 
see things and make descisions that 
you as an adult comprehend more 
quickly. They must be given time to 
clarify ideas and experiences for 
themselves. 

15. Realize that building character 
is one of the most difficult kinds of 
education, that results are slow to 
come, may not be permament when 
they do come, and that it is a type 
of work in which you are bound to 
become disheartened occasionally. 
There will be set-backs which may 
cause you to doubt the value of 
your work and want to give it up. 
At times like these the adviser needs 
to look again at the basic goals and 
values with which she is working. 

Enthusiasm, willingness to learn, 
to take suggestions, to try out new 
things, to take advantage of every 
opportunity, and to keep an open 
mind to which new information and 
ideas may come are the primary 
requisites of a good adviser and will 
help her fill the role more effec- 
tively. 


Helen Altschul is a teacher in the schools of 
Baltimore. Reported from Educational 
Method, XXI (March, 1943), 281-83. 
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WHAT IS PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION? 





Rosert Hoitmes Beck 


In the Curriculum Journal 


» = asked what is and 


what is not progressive education, 
the philosopher and the practitioner 
may have independent and quite 
varying criterions to propose. With- 
out questioning what is perfectly ob- 
vious, namely, that Dewey is the 
single most important philosopher 
in modern education, one may 
legitimately doubt whether he is 
either the father or the guardian of 
progressive education. Stanwood 
Cobb, prime mover in the original 
Progressive Education Association, 
founded in 1918, writes, “I would 
like to emphasize particularly that 
this progressive movement in vari- 
ous experimental schools throughout 
the country was spontaneous and 
flowed from widely different sources, 
totally unconnected each from each. 
It cannot be ascribed to any one 
educator.” 

Dewey himself pushed the date 
of progressive education’s origin 
back to 1875. Writing of the man 
who initiated the famous “Quincy 
Experiment” at that time, he said, 
“Colonel Frances Wayland Parker, 
more nearly than any other one 
person, was the father of the pro- 
gressive education movement. . . 
I do not know whether he used the 
phrase which has come into vogue, 
‘child-centered schools.’ One of his 
most frequent statements was that 
teachers had been teaching subjects 
when they should be teaching chil- 
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dren. He engaged in aggressive war- 
fare against the burden of ready- 
made, desiccated subject matter 
formulated and arranged from the 
adult point of view—in other words, 
against the stock and trade of the 
conventional curriculum. He pleaded 
for subject matter nearer to the ex- 
perience and life of the pupils. He 
strove to throw off the yoke of fixed 
and uniform disciplinary measures.” 

Colonel Parker was but one of 
the pioneer experimenters. There 
were other innovators working 
quite independently of him. John 
Dewey was one of these. The purely 
theoretical knowledge that he put 
into practice in his Laboratory 
School at the University of 
Chicago was enriched through his 
contacts with Colonel Parker, to 
whose faculty he read his now fa- 
mous “My Pedagogic Creed.” Fol- 
lowing the reading, Colonel Parker 
exclaimed: “This educational theory 
I never have been able to state satis- 
factorily. This is what I have been 
struggling all my life to put into 
action.” 

It is not my purpose to demon- 
strate or establish the indebtedness 
of Parker to Dewey or of Dewey 
to the much older Colonel Parker. 
But the association of these two 
leaders illustrates the multiple 
sources from which the progressive 
movement was fed. Its furrows 
were plowed by men and women 
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who were not bound to each other 
by ties of master and disciple. Most 
of them were not even professional 
pedagogues. They labored in an 


environment cultural as well as 
educational. From liberal social, 
political, and economic thought 


came a portion of their philosophy 
and inspiration. Felix Adler, to 
illustrate the point with one of the 
pioneers of the movement, re- 
sponded to the depression and riots 
of 1873 with a new educational 
project, a model school, the Work- 
ingman’s School. Here he worked 
out a “creative method,” as he 
dubbed it, which is now known 
more widely as “learning by doing.” 

But social thought is not the 
sole well-spring of innovation. Mod- 
ern art, especially in its “expression- 
istic” emphasis directed certain edu- 
cators’ attention to the creative 
possibilities of a freer mode of 
instruction. Here was an attitude 
toward learning furthered by psy- 
cho-analysis, introduced to the 
American public at about 1910. Psy- 
cho-analysis calls attention to the im- 
portance of childhood and the ther- 
apeutic value of “selfexpression.” 

Colonel Parker appeared as the 
first American champion of a doc- 
trine always to be associated with 
the child-centered point of view. 
It may be referred to as develop- 
mentalism, denoting an emphasis 
on evaluating the educative process 
in terms of its effect on the whole 
child. The most cursory perusal of 
educational literature will yield re- 
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peated evidences of the pervasive 
influence enjoyed by this philosophy 
of growth. Growth as an end in it- 
self, since the first World War, 
has been taken as little less than 
a motto and challenge to all aca- 
demically-minded educators. 

However desirable the viewpoint 
may be in its humaneness of scien- 
tific justification in the light of re- 
cent findings of students in learn- 
ing theory, the danger of being 
without direction lurks as an ever- 
present threat to progressive educa- 
tion. 

We cannot afford to be so lost. 
If we know what it is we desire 
of education in our society, we can- 
not deny that some path must exist 
to attain the end in view. To the 
progressive educator that means 
that he must demonstrate his aware- 
ness of the actual problems con- 
fronting the educator today and, 
thea, must forward for public in- 
spection, and as unambiguously as 
possible, the presuppositions of his 
theory. It will be impossible for the 
progressive so to lay down his cards 
if he has no philosophy of educa- 
tion other than a willingness to 
temporize with all events in order 
to fit children to a changing world 
in which they are to “grow.” 

Perhaps this is too bald a state- 
ment of demands for the progres- 
sive to accept. But is it not fair to 
request some declaration of what 
progressive education is today? Such 
a request calls for a careful histori- 
cal and philosophical investigation 
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into the origins of progressive edu- 
cation and into the presuppositions, 
psychological, social, and cultural, 
that the philosophy and educational 
theory implies. Unless progressive 
educators can thus determine what 
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is progressive education, the phrase 
and the movement itself may be 
scrapped as unessential in a struggle 
of cultural survival or in a period of 
drastic social and educational recon. 
struction. 


Robert Holmes Beck teaches at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester. Reported from the Cur- 


riculum Journal, 


XIV 


(March, 1943), 


115-18. 
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| with college back- 
ground have been shown, by the 
latest nation-wide survey of the 
National Opinion Research Center, 
University of Denver, to be more 
in favor of the Allies preparing for 
peace now than are those persons 
with high-school and grade-school 
backgrounds. They are also more 
willing that the United States 
should fully cooperate in post-war 
planning. 

One example of the difference 
in the educational vote is noted on 
a question concerning whether it 
is desirable to start planning for 
peace now. The question reads: 
“In addition to waging the war, 
should the Allies start talking and 
preparing the kind of 
peace we want after the war, or 
should we think and plan only for 
winning the war, letting peace plans 
wait? Of all the persons inter- 
viewed, 59 percent think planning 
for the peace now is the desired 
course. Seventy-seven percent of 


persons with college background 


now for 
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favor present planning as compared 
with 59 percent of those with some 
high-school and 19 percent of those 
with some grade-school education 
or none at all. 

Two distinct points of view 
could be observed on almost every 


question asked in the survey. For | 


want of better terms these may be 








called, “internationalist” and “non- | 


internationalist,” the former apply- 
ing to those persons who see the 
promise of lasting peace in a world 
union and are willing to have the 
United States assume a role of 
leadership and responsibility, but 
not of domination in such a union. 
The latter term describes the atti- 
tude of “cautious and limited co- 
operation,” held by many Ameri- 
cans who feel that if a world union 


should be tried at all, the United 


States should dominate it. 


Even a year or two of college | 


appeared to make considerable dif- 
ference in the viewpoints on ques- 
tions concerning world organization 
and post-war planning. 
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EXPERIMENTATION AND PERSONALITY 


DEVELOPMENT 


G. T. BusweEy 
In the Elementary School Journal 


e* of the outcomes of the con- 
troversy between proponents of 
“child-centered” and of “subject- 
centered” schools has been an in- 
creased sensitivity to the personal- 
ity needs of the child and to the 
characteristics of a pupil as a person. 
This increased interest in the child, 
in his personality and development, 
has at times been set over against 
the interest in subject matter as 
though there were some inherent 
incompatibility between the two. In 
searching for objective evidence 
bearing on this controversy, I be- 
came impressed with the need for 
further experimental study of the 
problem of personality modifica- 
cation. While there is, at the present 
time, a considerable body of experi- 
mental literature relating to per- 
sonality there are not many tested 
techniques by means of which a 
teacher may lay out a concrete pro- 
gram of personality education with 
any strong confidence that the de- 
sired ends will be achieved. 
Experimentation in modifying 
personality faces certain problems 
peculiar to this type of problem. Ob- 
jectives are elusive and difficult to 
define. We speak of “personality ad- 
justment”—but adjustment to what? 
We cannot argue, on the one hand, 
that our social order is in need of 
change and then immediately plead 
for a school which will adjust per- 


sonalities to this very social order 
that we want to modify. Some main- 
tain that one of the important pur- 
poses of education is so to disturb 
pupils’ adjustments that they are 
forced not only to think critically 
but to do something as a result of 
their thinking. Others seem to con- 
sider that adjustment results in some 
form of tranquility on a flowery bed 
of ease where a person is at perfect 
peace with both himself and so 
ciety in its present state. Even ob- 
jectives which seem so generally de- 
sirable as those which make up hap- 
piness may be open to some ques- 
tion. Lincoln’s biographers have fre- 
quently pointed out that he was an 
unhappy person. It is interesting to 
speculate what the results might 
have been if some psychiatrist had 
taken him in hand as a boy in order 
to change his personality into that 
of a happy, satisfied, well-adjusted 
child. 

But assuming that the objectives 
of personality development might 
be satisfactorily defined, the next ex- 
perimental difficulty is the devising 
of techniques by means of which 
personality may be modified. At the 
present time, probably the best lead 
as to techniques is to deal with a 
personality trait as though it were 
a generalized habit. This approach 
would mean the setting-up of num- 
erous situations in which the op- 
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portunity to exercise the personality 
trait in question would appear as a 
common element with many other 
varying elements. Attention would 
then be directed to the trait in such 
a way that it would be held up as 
a goal to the learner and would be 
defined so that he would be able 
to recognize it when he had attained 
it. The number of desirable situa- 
tions would then be multiplied un- 
til the personality trait became a 
common part of the individual’s or- 
ganismic adjustment. 

If the experiment is to be tried in 
a school the question is: What kind 
of school situations may be em- 
ployed to emphasize the personality 
trait in question? For example, if 
the trait under consideration were 
that of dependability, what kind of 
experiences could the school devise 
that would stimulate a pupil to de- 
velop this trait? Might not some 
of these experiences be tied up with 
content so that both development of 
personality and understanding in 
some curriculum field might bene- 
fit jointly? It is possible that im- 
provement in the selection of sub- 
ject matter and in its teaching might 
be a positive contribution to the de- 
velopment of personality. 

It would seem desirable to begin 
a great many simple experiments to 
determine the possibilities of modi- 
fying personality traits in the di- 
rection and to the extent that gen- 
eral agreement indicates to be de- 
sirable; then gradually, step by step, 
to enlarge the possibilities until 
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school 


eventually the may be 
possessed of general techniques 
which may be applied to its pro- 
gram as a whole. 

In the development of an experi- 
mental attack on personality modi- 
fication, the first consideration 
might be an emphasis on objectivity 
both in terminology and in evidence. 
If the results of an experiment are 
to be verified, there must be some 
valid means of measuring its out- 
comes. This presents another diff- 
culty in technique, but, in this field, 
it seems that experimentation would 
profit greatly by more emphasis on 
a behavior response as an index of 
change as contrasted with depend- 
ence on rating scales. There is no 
reason why a personality trait can- 
not be measured as objectively as 
mental abilities are measured by 
means of standardized performance 
tests. 

Beginning experiments in person- 
ality modification will be crude, but 
a simple experiment is more promis- 
ing than action based on assump 
tions on a priori reasoning. An il- 
lustration of the benefits of even 
crude experimentation may be 
drawn from the experience of a 
graduate student who recently car- 
ried out an experiment, admittedly 
trivial, dealing with a personality 
maladjustment of his own. As an 
outcome of this project, plus a large 
amount of reading which accom- 
panied it, this student is now em- 
barked on an experiment involving 
a study of purpose patterns among 
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adolescent children. In this study 
the crudities of his initial experi- 
ment are being supplanted by 
clearly defined procedures, control 
groups, and a variety of forms of 
measurement. The initial experi- 
ment involved only one subject, the 
student himself, whereas the exten- 
sion of the experiment will deal 
with some 600 children in a city 
school system. The admittedly crude 
experiment served a purpose—it 
initiated an objective attack on a 
personality problem. 

The weakness of the proposal that 
schools do something about per- 
sonality development lies in the lack 
of a program showing what to do 
and how to do it. The most signif- 
icant experiments to date are those 
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which have dealt with preschool 
children, but these must be supple- 
mented by data from all levels. 

The attempt of the schools to do 
something about personality may 
be reduced to two critical alterna- 
tives. One emphasizes a direct at- 
tack on personality development by 
making the child the central factor 
with method and content focused on 
ways of improving him—an intro- 
version method. The other alterna- 
tive emphasizes personality devel- 
opment as an indirect by-product of 
centering the child’s interests in 
some significant content or activity 
outside himself—an  extroversion 
method. These two alternatives can 
be attacked better by experimenta- 
tion than by discussion. 


G. T. Buswell is Professor of Educational 
Psychology at the University of Chicago. Re- 


ported from the Elementary School Journal, 
XLIII (March, 1943), 393-97. 
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“W sseuncton now contains 
an Inter-American Training Center 
to “provide intensive training for 
Army and Navy officers and other 
government personnel being sent 
to Latin America on official mis- 
sions.” In addition to instruction 
in Spanish and Portuguese, the 
center provides intensive training 
in Latin American backgrounds. 
Courses are available in geography, 
climate, vegetation, ethnology, race 


and population distribution, eco- 
nomic life, agriculture, industry, 
political conditions, international re- 
lations, psychology, and culture. No 
tuition is charged and the great 
majority of the 1200 students at- 
tend classes outside their official 
working hours. Exceptions are 
those who are assigned to Latin 
American posts on short notice and 
must speedily acquire intensive 
training. 
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CONNECTING HISTORY WITH THE PRESENT 





Evspert W. OcKERMAN 


In the Clearing House 


LU evermosr in the minds of 
the American people in 1942 were 
questions of when and where a 
second front would be established 
against the enemies of civilization. 
In the mind of every efficient history 
teacher should have been a parallel 
question—how to create a second 
front, or revised course study, in 
wartime history classes. The “Why 
study history now? It’s being made 
so fast that I can’t keep up with it” 
attitude has gained wide response. 
Always prevalent is the opinion 
that history is an antiquated, out- 
moded, nonessential subject. 

In my years of teaching I have dis- 
covered two fundamental facts which 
in themselves make the study of 
history and its related subjects very 
essential. First, there is a definite 
lack of knowledge of geography, 
and the relationships involved in its 
study. In view of this obvious need, 
our world history classes have un- 
dertaken not only to study familiar 
places on the wartime globe but 
are compiling a report on places 
which in the past were seldom or 
never brought to our attention. 
Likewise, we are emphasizing the 
geographic angle in other classes. 
For example, our economic classes 
are compiling a simplified economic 
report on all nations and areas of 
of the world. The values are self- 
evident. 

The second fundamental obser- 
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vation is that greater interest can 
be created by presenting all study 
through the current viewpoint. This 
does not imply that the textbook and 
other established materials are to 
be disregarded. It does mean that 
the place of the textbook is mini- 
mized in wartime instruction, and 
other vital materials supplement it. 
It signifies that the teacher can do 
a more effective job of teaching 
through correlating current events, 
the textbook, map studies, motion 
pictures, and projects into an effec- 
tive wartime history course. 

This type of instruction certainly 
has no place in the course 
planning of a disinterested, inefh- 
cient, lackadaisical teacher. It de- 
mands supervision, purposeful plan- 
ning, and a genuine interest in the 
subject and pupils involved. 

We have undertaken in our 
eleventh, and twelfth-grade history 
classes to write a history of the pres- 
ent conflict. All class work for sev- 
eral months is centered around this 
project. Motion pictures, individual 
maps provided by the instructor, 
current-event study, and discussions 
are correlated. For reasons of class 
convenience and material collection, 
we are dividing the work into two 
European and_ the 
Asiatic theaters of war. Our sources 
of material are largely confined to 
magazines, newspapers, current 
event leaflets, and a few books. 


projects—the 
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CONNECTING 


Generally, this is the procedure 
that we follow. The pupils are 
divided into four groups, and each 
group is assigned a table around 
which they gather to work. At each 
table a “pupil 
charge. He is responsible for the 


supervisor” is in 


work at his table, for discipline to 
a degree, for discharging routine 
duties of checking the roll, making 
announcements, and for helping 
the less progressive pupils on mat- 
ters related to the project and other 
types of study. This supervisory 
system provides a partial solution 
to the problem of individual differ- 
ences. 

Three tables are responsible for 
collecting the material, filing it, and 
summarizing it. Each of these tables 
is assigned a certain chronological 
division for which it is responsible. 
The fouth table—-called the “Eng- 
lish table’—has the more progres- 
sive pupils. They are responsible for 
reading books of background de- 
tail, holding discussions, formulat- 
ing plans for the book, and writing 
the background. Later this table will 
edit and complete the writing of the 
book. This procedure also serves to 
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solve effectively the problems of in- 
dividual differences. 

On scheduled days maps for the 
books are made on a competitive 
basis, and the best map is selected 
to be placed at the appropriate place. 

The results of the project to date 
have been gratifying to me. In- 
dividual differences are largely taken 

f; a greater knowledge of 
geography is attained; high points 
in history are magnified rather than 
relegated to the background; pupils 
are taught how to care for and file 
material; they learn the value of 
planning, discussing, and working 
together; disciplinary problems de- 
crease; pupils learn some of the 
fundamental facts about research; 
pupil initiative is developed; history 
is effectively linked with other 
studies. 

The most important result, how- 
ever, which I am observing is that 
the pupils are learning what we are 
fighting for and the necessity of 
planning not only for the present 
but for a postwar world of which 
they will be a part. A connective 
link is then formed between history 
and the present conflict. 
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teaches in the Frank- 


fort, Kentucky, High School. Reported from 


the Clearing House, 


XVII (March 1943), 
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dé USSIAN high-school seniors receive military training 


and also assist with agricultural work. 








THE JAPANESE TAKE EDUCATION SERIOUSLY 


Atonzo F. anp Louise K. Myers 
In the Journal of the National Education Association 


, oe times since December 7, 
1941, thousands of Americans have 
asked, “How was Japan able to 


do it?” That country was and is 
lacking in wealth and material 
resources. What Japan had in 


greater abundance in relation to her 
area than any other country was 
human resources. She developed 
and exploited what she had, and 
her instrumentality for doing this 
was education. 

Amazingly uninformed about 
Japan, most people do not know 
that Japan proper has a larger popu- 
lation than the German Reich; 
that Tokyo with its 7,000,000 in- 
habitants is nearly as large as New 
York; that Japan has five cities with 
populations of over a million, as 
compared with five such cities in 
the United States and three in Ger- 
many; and that Tokyo alone has 
three daily newspapers, each with 
a daily circulation of over a million. 
What completely flabbergasts folks, 
however, is the fact that Japan has 
an educational system that for sheer 
efficiency in terms of eliminating 
illiteracy, providing universal school- 
ing, and getting ready to lick the 
world, is at least the equal of Hitler’s 
educational system. In Japan, where 
compulsory school attendance really 
means “compulsory,” one out of 
five of the population is enrolled in 
school, as compared with about one 
out of six in Germany. Our record 
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on that point is about the same as 
Japan’s. 

3ut enrolment figures do not be- 
gin to tell the whole story. The 
Japanese school year is longer than 
ours. The Japanese have paid much 
more attention to health and physi- 
cal fitness of children and youth 
than we have done. In spite of 
handicaps their greatly increased 
emphasis on health and physical 
education has shown tangible re- 
sults. The present generation of 
Japanese youth is definitely taller 
and better formed than any genera- 
tion in the past. They have suc- 
ceeded to an astonishing degree in 
building a tough, sturdy generation 
of fighting men and they have con- 
sciously employed education to this 
end. Military training, under the 
direction of military officers, is re- 
quired of all students, beginning in 
the middle school and extending 
through the university. Even _part- 
time students enrolled in night 
schools are not exempted from this 
requirement. In curriculums, mili- 
tary training is listed as “gym- 
nastics.” 

In Japan the business of getting 
an education is serious and it gets 
more serious as soon as youth leave 
elementary school, since it is right 
here that competitive examinations 
begin to control their destinies. It 
may astonish many persons to learn 
that Japan has more universities 
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than Germany and is exceeded only 
by the United States in the number 
of universities. Higher education, 
however, as in Germany, is highly 
selective. In many cases the number 
admitted is less than 10 per cent 
of the number applying. But Japan 
makes extensive provisions for her 
youth who do not go to college 
through her technical schools—agri- 
cultural, commercial, nautical, 
fishery, and trade—all for full-time 
students. Japan also makes unusually 
adequate provision for the compul- 
sory education of youth who go to 
work after the completion of the 
elementary school. For this pur- 
pose she has established 17,000 
Youths’ Schools, enrolling 2,300,000. 

And what about teachers? Japan, 
unlike our country, is highly selec- 
tive of those who wish to become 
teachers. Only about 20 per cent 
of those applying for admission to 
the Japanese normal schools are ac- 
cepted. A large proportion of Japa- 
nese teachers are men. Public school 
teachers are government officials 
and are entitled to court rank and 
decoration. All teachers have per- 
manent tenure—so long as they do 
not have “dangerous thoughts.” 
Provisions are made for retirement. 
Salaries are low but probably com- 
pare favorably with those paid in 
comparable occupations. 

About one-third of the cost of 
public education in Japan is borne 
by the national government and 
national funds are distributed on the 
basis of equalizing educational op- 
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portunity throughout the country. 
Japanese education is highly nation- 
alistic and is controlled by the cen- 
tral government through the Minis- 
ter of Education. The national De- 
partment of Education compiles 
and requires the use of its text- 
books, even selects the words of 
songs. It controls all essential as- 
pects of education, including cur- 
riculums, teacher qualifications, and 
entrance requirements. Central con- 
trol is equally rigid, or almost so, in 
the secondary schools and in col- 
leges and universities. “Academic 
freedom” does not exist. 

The Minister of Education is en- 
trusted with certain responsibilities 
regarding “dangerous thought.” 
Prevention is recognized as an im- 
portant remedial instrument, so 
“morals” are taught at all school 
levels. In the elementary school are 
emphasized the precepts of filial 
piety and obedience to elders, frugal- 
ity and industry, modesty, fidelity, 
and courage. Japanese school chil- 
dren, and indeed all Japanese, are 
taught respect and reverence to- 
ward everything connected with the 
Emperor. In the higher schools 
emphasis is placed on duties to- 
ward the state and society, with 
particular relation to the encour- 
agement of loyalty and patriotism. 
“Thought Control” does not mean 
development of new ideas; it means 
making certain adherence to the 
old ones. Those who do not learn 
their “morals” lessons well, or for- 
get their early training, bring them- 
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selves to the attention of the police 
who use third-degree methods in 
supplementing or carrying on the 
program established by the Minister 
of Education. 

Nearly all Japanese are literate in 
a limited sense of the meaning oi 
the word. They have adequate 
mastery for reading purposes of a 
limited vocabulary based on the 
3,000 Chinese characters taught in 
the common schools. They are 
credited with being the greatest 
newspaper and magazine readers on 
earth and circulation figures would 
seem to bear out this claim. There 
is strict government control over all 
publications to prevent distribution 
of “dangerous thoughts.” This 
combination of limited vocabulary 
and strictly censored press has had 
the kind of effect you might expect 
it to have on the Japanese news- 
papers. Their columns are filled 
with fiction, stories about the great 
and near great, long and juicy 
accounts of suicides and homicides, 
and such news and propaganda as 
the government wants to have 
printed—all at a fourth-grade level 
of vocabulary. 

Japan's educational problem, con- 
sidered in terms of outcomes she 
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[ Alonzo F. Myers is Chairman of the 
partment of Higher Education at New York 
University. Louise K. Myers, his wife, has 
collaborated with him in the writing of sev- 
eral books. Reported from the Journal of the 
National Education Association, XXXII 
(April, 1943), 1014. 





desired, was much simpler than js 


our own. Three basic considera. 
tions contributed: (1) the long 
tradition of loyalty to the Emperor; 
(2) a homogeneous population with 
a common tradition; (3) the com. 
plete absence of pretentions in the 
way of democratic principles. These 
helped make it possible for Japan to 
adopt, adapt, and assimilate what 
she would from the Western world 
without endangering her totalitar- 
ian structure. 

Japan recognized more than 70 
years ago that illiteracy and failure 
to develop individuals up to ap. 
proximately the limit of their poten- 
tialities (for purposes) 
were luxuries in which she could 
not afford to indulge. We in the 
United States have been wasteful 
of our human resources and have 


national 


failed to recognize the importance 
of education from the point of view 
of national safety. 

Both Germany and Japan have 
taught us how dangerous an in- 
strument education may be. We 
must recognize what a powerful 
instrument it can be for the pre- 
servation, perpetuation, and contin- 
uous improvement of our own dem- 
Ocré .¢ society. 
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PSYCHIATRY’S OUNCE OF PREVENTION 





M. A. TaruMIANz AND H. Epmunp BuLtIs 


In the School Executive 


ae {OST all schools give in- 
struction in physical health, safety, 
and dental hygiene. There is no 
reason why mental hygiene should 
not also take its place in the cur- 
riculum desirable that 
preventive work in this field should 
be undertaken by educators while 
psychiatrists are occupied with 
therapeutic work, research, and 
teaching. In Delaware schools such 
education is being carried on 
through weekly classes in “Human 
Relations.” Their purpose is to in- 
terest the teachers in the mental 
hygiene aspects of education 
through application of the theoret- 
ical principles while working 
with the children. At the same time 
the children are taught to under- 
stand their own emotional problems 
better, as well as those of others, 
and to understand their own person- 
alities. 

At the present time emphasis is 
placed on the recessive and shy 
child and an attempt is being made 
to encourage him in group activi- 
ties. It is the child who feels re- 
jected who broods and develops 
false ideas which may later develop 
into psychoses. Prolonged individual 
interviews with these children are 
usually not successful since they 
cause the children to feel even more 
alien to the group and may increase 
the feeling of selfconsciousness and 
result in even further withdrawal. 


and it is 


The shy, recessive children are 
discovered through the omission of 
their names in a test given the class 
and devised in such a way that their 
leaders will be readily named. The 
test is given to the children twice, 
once during the third week of school 
and again at the end of the term. 
The children found to be socially 
unacceptable to the group may be 
recessive, or they may be physically, 
nervously, or racially handicapped. 
Shy children are not exactly un- 
popular—they are simply not no- 
ticed by the rest of the group. Even 
the teachers may not recognize 
them since they cause no trouble 
in the classroom. For this reason it 
is necessary to impress the teacher 
with the seriousness of the prob- 
lem so that she will search for the 
shy child’s abilities and strengthen 
them so that he can supersede the 
other child in some manner, thus 
obtaining more selfconfidence. A 
class leader may be taken into the 
confidence of the teacher and asked 
to help her in the problem of draw- 
ing the shy child into group ac- 
tivity. 

The classes themselves are con- 
ducted by means of open discus- 
sion. It is felt that didactic teaching 
does not provide that adequate in- 
sight into mental problems which 
would be obtained by actual expe- 
rience. Since it is obviously impos- 
sible to give the child the actual 
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experience, discussion is stimulated 
by simulating life’s experiences by 
means of stories, pictures, or the 
acting of short plays which bring 
to the foreground some important 
aspect of life or some marked per- 
sonality trend. The children dis- 
cuss the problems presented, specu- 
late on the motivations, and tell of 
personal experiences in like situa- 
tions. They often reveal their own 
problems in these discussions. They 
gain insight by projecting them- 
selves into the problem, examining 
their own motivation, listening to 
the opinions of other children, and 
profiting by the directions given by 
the teacher. The lesson is better 
remembered because the child takes 
an active and spontaneous part 
in it. 

It has been found that after a 
few classes stimulated by excerpts 
from literature such as Christmas 
Carol, case histories of juvenile de- 
linquency, debates, etc., an alert 
group of children can start a dis- 
cussion without any stimulus at all. 
Newspaper articles are frequently 
used as a stimulus. Incidents of the 
present war lead to interested dis- 
cussion of the emotional reactions 
of warring peoples. The sources 
are almost unlimited. 

The subjects brought out are 
friendship, personality traits, prob- 
lems of family relationship, self-dis- 
cipline, intolerance, prejudice, hos- 
tility, suspicion, and delinquency. 
An attempt is made to encourage 
the child to think of others, not only 
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of classmates, along the lines of rm. 
cial differences, and differences jp 
privileges and education. An a 
tempt is also made to teach the 
child why not only individuals but 
nations react as they do to certain 
life situations. If children can be 
made to understand these thing; 
they can be taught to deal with ma. 
jor and minor problems in life in 
such a way that their solutions will 
be the best, not only for the indi- 
vidual, but also for the group as 4 
whole. When emphasis is placed on 
the benefit to the group, individual 
conflicts are minimized. Instead of 
withdrawing when problems arise, 
the child learns to work toward an 
acceptable solution. It is by teach- 
ing that such a solution must be 
arrived at that preventive psychiatry 
is carried out. 

There has been some question as 
to whether all teachers are able to 
conduct classes of this kind and as 
to whether the maladjusted teacher 
might do some harm. Of course, 
some teachers are better able to 
stimulate discussion than _ others. 
However, it is rare to find a teacher 
who is unable to conduct thes 
classes. The harm done by a malad- 
justed teacher in a mental hygiene 


class like this is less than that done f 


in the regular classroom where the 
teacher projects views by the di- 
dactic method. Damage caused by 
teacher maladjustments is greatly 
reduced by the fact that the class 
uses open discussion and the chil- 
dren learn more from the comments 
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PSYCHIATRY’S 


of other members of the class than 
from the teacher. The teacher 
merely directs the class in an or- 
derly method and when necessary 
injects a few remarks to keep dis- 
cussion moving along the lines of 
the subject presented. If some 
marked fallacy in thought is brought 
out, she corrects it through the dis- 
cussion of other members of the 
class. 

Actual outcomes of this work can- 
not be determined for some years. 
But during the few years these 





M. A. Tarumianz, M. D., is Superintendent 7 

of the Delaware State Hospital. Colonel H. 

Edmund Bullis is Executive Director of the 

Delaware State Society for Mental Hygiene. 

Reported from the School Executive, LXII 
(April, 1943), 33-34. 
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classes have been taught the chil- 
dren have responded eagerly. Favor- 
able results have been noted and 
some withdrawn children have been 
successfully taken into the group. 
This has been proved by repeating 
the social acceptability tests. If such 
classes in human relations are suc- 
cessful the effects should be national 
in scope within a generation or two 
and there should result a group of 


persons better able to understand 
themselves and others, and thus 
better able to live a satisfactory life. 





aN 


in Nazi labor mobilization de- 
crees call for the use of German 
high-school students as “Luftwaffe 


Auxiliaries” to serve in “air-raid 
danger areas,’ the Nazi DNB 


Agency stated recently in a domestic 
transmission reported by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 

The Swedish newspaper Dagens 
Nyheter of February 14, 1943, re- 
ported through its Berlin corre- 
spondent: “The calling up of school 
boys for service with the Luftwaffe 
will be put into operation as of 
February 15. They will first be 
medically examined and will be 
assigned either to office work or 


| outdoor service in accordance with 


the results of the medical examina- 
tion. They will all be specially 
trained for a period of four weeks, 
after which their regular school 
education will proceed, given as 
before by the same teachers in the 
most important subjects for a mini- 
mum of 18 hours a week. This edu- 
cation will be carried out in the 
collective camps which will be the 
boys’ home during the war. The 
Berlin camps are situated in the 
suburbs of the city, and the boys 
are billeted according to classes. 
They are able to contact their 
parents’ home on their leave day 
once a week and during their two 
annual holidays of a fortnight each.” 
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ACCELERATION VERSUS LOCK STEP 
S. L. Pressey 
In the Educational Research Bulletin 


. unfortunate edu- 
cational practices become so estab- 
lished and taken for granted that 
they are not questioned until some 
major crisis forces their considera- 
tion. The writer ventures the state- 
ment, supported by a study of ac- 
celeration and retardation as found 
among the students in the College 
of Education at Ohio State Univer- 
sity over the past 20 years, that pol- 
icies regarding promotion and clas- 
sification in most public schools and 
colleges in recent years are an ex- 
ample of such practices. The cur- 
rent programs of educational accel- 
eration may render a major service 
in breaking up an unfortunate and 
largely unrealized educational lock 
step. 

The most disconcerting fact shown 
by the study is the large, and in- 
creasing, proportion of students who 
apparently lock step throughout 
their education. They enter school 
at six, spend 12 years in elementary 
and secondary school, and four 
years in college, graduating at 22, 
or at 21 if their birthdays come in 
the summer months or they enter 
school before their sixth birthdays. 
For 20 years the Ohio State Univer- 
sity has been on the quarter plan, 
one argument for which was the 
flexibility in programs and rate of 
progress it made possible. Yet dur- 
ing that period only 6 percent of 
the students have graduated earlier 
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than the conventional date. It js 
contrary to all known facts regard. 
ing individual differences in abilj- 
ties and in rate of maturing that 
such a large proportion of young 
people need to take the same time 
to complete essentially the same ed- 
ucational program. 

The question may at once be 
raised as to whether it is desirable 
for young persons — especially 
prospective teachers — to graduate 
from college under 21. May not the 
mature students do better in col- 
lege? Are the younger students 
likely to be socially maladjusted in 
school, and too immature at gradu. 
ation to make satisfactory teachers? 

The study showed that there were 
less than half as many poor stu. 
dents under the age of 22 as over, 
and twice as many superior students 
in the younger group. Yet many of 
these students had not been accel- 
erated. The question thus suggested 
is, might they not well have been’? 

To obtain evidence bearing on 
the point of possible social malad- 
justment the inquiry studied rec 
ords of extracurricular activity, dis 
covering that the accelerated cases 
(20 or younger) average more par- 
ticipation than students of model 
age (22) while yet older students 
show less. No participation what- 
ever is somewhat rarer among the 
youngest students than among the 
oldest. So far as this evidence goes, 
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ACCELERATION VERSUS LOCK STEP 


accelerated students are not social 
isolates; rather the reverse is true. 

It is sometimes argued that 
younger-than-average college grad- 
uates are so youthful and immature 
that, at least for the first year or 
two, they do not make good teach- 
ers — or at any rate, that school ad- 
ministrators think they do not. On 
this issue the study used the re- 
ports of the College Appointments 
Office from the teachers’ principals 
or superintendents, which are made 
toward the end of the first year of 
teaching of each graduate it places. 
It was‘ shown that the median for 
the teachers who graduated at 20 or 
younger is as high as the median 
for any other age group. Further 
analysis showed that the younger 
teachers did not fall down especial- 
ly on such characteristics as “class- 
room management” and “commu- 


nity relationships” where their 
youthfulness might perhaps be 
thought a handicap. 

There is every evidence that 


many more students have sufficient 
ability and maturity to complete 
their college training at an earlier 
age than is now conventional. Prac- 
tically all of the extensive research 
to date on acceleration is in accord 


with the findings of this study: the 
great majority of accelerated stu- 
dents do well in school, are social- 
ly adjusted, do not suffer in health, 
and are not handicapped in after- 
school career. In fact, some evidence 
indicates that they benefit. At a 
given age (say 30) they are likely 
to be farther along in their careers 
than their nonaccelerated fellows. 

How should acceleration be 
brought about? Surely not simply 
on the basis of test scores or aca- 
demic record; the present mistrust 
of acceleration, except as a war 
measure, seems to be a reaction 
against the injudicious acceleration, 
on such inadequate criteria, much 
advocated 20 years ago. Accelera- 
tion should be based on a broad 
program of guidance, in which 
physical, social, and characterologic- 
al as well as intellectual maturity 
are all taken into account. And ac- 
celeration should be accomplished 
not primarily by grade-skipping in 
the public schools or extra courses 
and vacation-skipping in college. 
Less crude and far more broadly 
conceived means must be found, 
means which will foster total de- 
velopment, not simply academic ad- 
vancement. 


S. L. Pressey is Professor of Psychology at 
Ohio State University. Reported from the 
Educational Research Bulletin, XXII] (Feb- 


ruary, 1943), 29-35. 
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RECONSTRUCTING EDUCATION 


IN EUROPE AFTER 


THE WAR 


Watter M. Korscunic 


In Social Education 


,™ task of rebuilding the 
schools and the cultural life of 
Europe after this war will be no 
less difficult and no less important 
than the work of economic and 
political reconstruction which will 
have to be accomplished. It will be 
necessary to help such countries as 
Poland or Jugoslavia to build again 
their schools and their other cul- 
tural institutions on the ruins left 
behind by the Nazis. Even more 
difficult will be the task of re-educa- 
tion of both young and old in the 
Fascist countries whose minds have 
been systematically poisoned over 
a long period of years. There is a 
general consensus of opinion among 
leading American educators that a 
victorious United States will havc 
to play an important part in this 
work. 
Some 
flect misconceptions. 
With a certain ring of superiority 
they suggest that American methods 
of education are not only the best 
possible methods for America—an 
assumption which in itself is not 
altogether axiomatic—but that they 
are also the best for Europe, that 
Europe is to be saved from her 
follies by emulating American edu- 
cation. It is furthermore implied 
that in the educational reconstruc- 
tion of Europe one master plan is 
to be applied to all countries—a 
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statements, however, re- 


dangerous 


plan conceived in this country. 
Finally, it is proposed that much of 
the work, including the actual 
teaching, is to be done by Ameri- 
cans. 

It is foolish to consider such 
plans, no matter how excellent the 
methods or how wise the teachers, 
The British, in all good faith, tried 
to transplant English education to 
India and failed dismally. The Men 
of Vichy tried to imitate Nazi eduv- 
cational ventures and they met with 
equal failure. Harm was actually 
done by some of those who came 
to the European continent after 
the last war, full of good intentions 
but obviously ignorant of the fact 
that Europeans have a cultural tra- 
dition of their own of which they 
are proud. In many cases it is the 
only thing Europeans have left after 
Hitler has destroyed their cities and 
spoiled their lands. Are we to take 
it from them? 

This line of argument leads to 
the conclusion that the United 
States will be most effective in pro- 
viding the means of education 
rather than the education. This in 
itself will prove an enormous task. 
Adequate and intelligent distribu- 
tion of food will be the first step. 
Replacement of thousands of de 
stroyed school buildings, textbooks, 
and other equipment must follow. 

When it comes to the actual re- 
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RECONSTRUCTING 


building of educational systems and 
the re-education of such countries 
as Germany, the job will have to be 
done largely by nationals of the 
countries concerned. In Norway, 
Holland, Belgium, France, and 
even Italy, orderly and democratic 
governments are likely to be re- 
established as soon as the Nazis are 
chased from the territory. National 
educational leaders will arise with 
them. The situation in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and 
Greece, where the systematic de- 
struction of leadership has been 
more deliberate, is less hopeful. 
Here the lack of teachers and other 
trained personnel will be a great 
difficulty. It is at this point that 
America can and ought to provide 
more than material help. There are 
many Americans of Polish, Czech, 
Jugoslav, and Greek origin in this 
country who are still able to speak 
the language of their forefathers, 
and who are at least in part still 
rooted in the cultural traditions of 
the “old country.” A few selected 
American colleges, particularly 
those which have émigré scholars 
on their faculties, and a few adult- 
education centers, can and ought to 
render signal service to the cause 
of educational reconstruction by or- 
ganizing special training courses 
for such persons. These prospective 
teachers and administrators would 
not be expected to give up their 
American allegiance. On the con- 
trary, the very fact that they re- 
main attached to this country and 
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IN EUROPE 


its ideals should help them during 
their period of service in Europe 
not only to bring literacy but an 
understanding of democratic ideals. 

Germany, where complete and 
prolonged military occupation is 
unavoidable, obviously will present 
the most difficult problems. A new 
psychological situation will have to 
be created, which alone will make 
re-education possible. A firm and 
yet understanding policy will be re- 
quired. The Germans must be 
given real opportunities and must 
not be left with the stigma of an 
outcast nation. Only through such 
a peace will be created the condi- 
tions for the development of a 
new education in Germany. Ger- 
man teachers will have to be re-edu- 
cated and during the training 
courses organized for this purpose 
there will be discovered those who 
are beyond redemption and who 
should be eliminated altogether 
from the German schools. To break 
their isolation in an_ artificial, 
hermetically sealed world, many 
thousands of them should be ex- 
posed to life in other countries. It 
may be necessary to have 10,000 
come for a year’s study to this 
country, not so much to attend 
teacher-training institutions as to 
become accustomed again to living 
in a free world. To carry out such 
a proposal might cost $15,000,000, a 
large sum, but only a small frac- 
tion of a day’s cost of war. 

The educational reconstruction of 
Europe will require formidable 
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organizational efforts. There will be 
need for a central agency—an in- 
ternational office of education—to 
direct them. This agency should be 
created as early as possible, as many 
of its tasks have to be undertaken 
long before the guns cease firing. 
To begin with and in its temporary 
form, it should be a United Na- 
tions agency, though later on it 
should become a permanent institu- 
tion open to all nations and with 
power to advise all governments on 
educational matters. 

Among its immediate tasks are 
research (to ascertain the extent of 
the devastation caused by the war 
in the educational institutions of 
the world); the selection and train- 
ing of reconstruction workers (na- 
tionals of such countries as the 
United States and Great Britain, 
as well as of the occupied countries); 
the establishment of a limited num- 
ber of special training centers for 
such workers; the elaboration of 
textbooks and of plans for their 
production and distribution after 
the war; the drafting of plans for 
the placing and training of Euro- 
pean teachers in free countries af- 
ter the war; and, finally, the elab- 
oration of tentative arrangements 
for the international financing of 
educational reconstruction. 

After cessation of hostilities this 


same agency would be in charge 
of the actual work to be under- 
taken. It would assure an adequate 
distribution of supplies and of per- 
sonnel, and would be responsible 
for the supervision of re-education 
in Germany and her satellite states. 
Withdrawal of the occupation 
armies might be made contingent 
on certification on the part of this 
international agency that the schools 
of the occupied countries are con- 
forming to the spirit of interna- 
tional cooperation and can be 
trusted to educate the young for 
life in a cooperative international 
order. 

America’s opportunities in the 
post-war world will be great. Edu- 
cational reconstruction without our 
help may well be impossible, or it 
might be dangerously delayed. But 
we shall be most effective if we rid 
ourselves of all messianic complexes. 
We shall do our best work if we 
work with other We 
ought to begin now to pool our in- 
tellectual resources and our good 
will with Great Britain and the 
other countries actively engaged in 
the war on our side. We shall thus 
establish a intellectual 
front which will give new hope to 
the oppressed nations of the world 
and a guarantee for creative world 
peace. 


countries. 


common 


Walter M. Kotschnig is Professor of Com- 

parative Education at Smith College. Re- 

ported from Social Education, VII (March, 
1943), 99-103. 
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I eccnenany-ecsenct sen 
in general language have come into 
being under unfortunate circum- 
stances. When the exploratory 
movement was started, in the junior 
high school, the purpose in general 
language was to develop a course, 
similar to the course in general 
science, which would enable the 
pupil to find out whether he wanted 
to study Latin, French, German, or 
Spanish in the senior high school. 
Obviously it is a mistake to divide 
effort in four directions, with no 
real accomplishment in any direc- 
tion; for there is not enough time 
to give even a basic linguistic in- 
troduction to any language, much 
less to attempt to develop the social 
and character-forming objectives. 
There has been the intrusion also 
of the idea that general language 
could be substituted for courses in 
specific foreign languages. The 
teaching of the so-called “general- 
language” courses has been en- 
trusted to conventionally trained 
foreign-languages teachers. The per- 
son who teaches general language 
must know something about the 
structure of some non-Indo-Euro- 
pean languages; in other words, he 
must know something about gen- 
eral linguistics. It has been very 
difficult to find a textbook suited to 
the conception of general language 
set forth in this article. General- 





THE PLACE OF GENERAL LANGUAGE IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


JonaH W. D. Skies 
In the School Review 


language books, when written by 
nonlinguists, abound in imaccura- 
cies, limited concepts, antiquated 
ideas, and absolutely incorrect state- 
ments. Furthermore, courses in gen- 
eral language have been confined 
to a grade level too low for the best 
acquisition of the concepts. Most 
general linguistic concepts and the 
application of these to everyday life 
require a background and a matur- 
ity that are possessed only rarely by 
a junior high school pupil, even in 
Grade IX. On the other hand, as 
materials and techniques are de- 
veloped, it should be possible to in- 
troduce, at junior high school level, 
excellent courses with obtainable ob- 
jectives — exceedingly elementary 
courses, developed as some general- 
science curriculums are developed, 
with the approach made through 
English. No linguist would ever 
hope to teach the general principles 
of language to a person who did not 
understand the basic structure of 
his own language. 

One of the prime objectives, of 
course, in the teaching of general 
language in the secondary school is 
to bring about a better understand- 
ing of the English language and an 
increased facility in its use. This ob- 
jective can be most effectively 
gained by the development of an 
ability to view English from the 
perspective acquired through com- 
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parison and contrast of the mother- 
tongue with other languages. For 
such a course the writer suggests 


the following general objectives: 
(1) the development of language 
consciousness; (2) the development 
of a consciousness of the place of 
language in social development; 
(3) the development of a cosmo- 
politan feeling; (4) a better under- 
standing of English words and their 
ways; (5) a more intelligent use of 
the dictionary; (6) an appreciation 
of the causes of, and the remedies 
for, “incorrectness” in grammar and 
diction; (7) an addition to general 
cultural knowledge; and (8) a de- 
sire to probe further into some for- 
eign tongue. 

In order that such objectives for 
the general-language program may 
be reached, the following units of 
study are suggested for the strong 
senior high-school course: (1) the 
nature and the variety of language 
and its place in the social sciences; 
(2) phonetics; (3) linguistic change; 
(4) the development of the Indo- 
European languages; (5) types of 
linguistic structure; (6) the origin 
of language; (7) semantic change; 
(8) the use of the dictionary; (9) 
the origin of writing and the de- 
velopment of the alphabet; (10) 
standards in language (particularly 
in English); (11) language and cul- 
ture; (12) language and nationality; 
(13) world languages; (14) lan- 
guage in the postwar reconstruc- 
tion; and (15) the history of the 
English language. 
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It is understood, of course, that 
in general-language programs be- 
low senior high-school level such 
modification would be made as the 
capabilities of the pupils demand. 
In the secondary school, general 
language should be a field of study 
with a distinct place of its own in 
the building of significant person- 
alities. It cannot take the place of 
foreign-language study, but should 
be supplementary and ancillary to 
such foreign-language study, by in- 
cluding such content and focusing 
on such objectives that even the 
pupil who is in his senior year and 
in an advanced stage of foreign- 
language study may pursue the 
course in general language with 
maximum profit. Also it should be 
of such a nature, both in content 
and in objectives, that it can be 
elected by, or required of, the pupil 
who unfortunately will not study 
any foreign language but who may 
secure, from a course in general 
language, some idea of the scope of, 
and the possible values in, the field. 

We should consider our cosmo 
politan background in America to 
recognize our consequent need to 
develop all the linguistic-social con- 
sciousness that we can. According to 
E. R. Clindry, “We of the United 
States are: one-third of a million, 
Indian; one-third of a _ million, 
Oriental, Filipino, and Mexican; 
60 million, Anglo-Saxon; 10 mil- 
lion, Irish; 15 million, Teutonic; 9 
million, Slavic; 5 million, Italian; 
4 million, Scandinavian; 2 million, 
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French; 13 million, Negro; 1 mil- 
lion each, Finn, Lithuanian, and 
Greek. . . . There are today 30 mil- 
lion Americans who are the chil- 
dren born in the United States of 
immigrant parents.” 

How better shall we approach 
the problem of assimilating this cul- 
tural diversity than by “speaking 
their language,” if not the literal 
actuality, yet the sympathetic under- 
standing begotten of knowledge, 
not of ignorance? How better shall 
we approach the problem of cul- 
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tural and commercial relations with 
Latin America and the entire prob- 
lem of hemisphere solidarity than 
by using the linguistic approach? 
How better shall we prepare for 
the international problems of post- 
war reconstruction than by develop- 
ing sympathies begotten of linguis- 
tic understanding? Thus, and only 
thus, shall we achieve the greatest 
social objective of either general- 
language or foreign-language study 
— the development of cosmopolitan 
sympathies. 


Jonah W. D. Skiles is Professor of Greek 
and Latin at Westminster College, Fulton, 
Missouri. Reported from the School Review, 


LI (April, 1943), 228-33. 
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Distribution of 17,123 Leaders in Education by Types of Position and 


Academic 


Degrees Earned 








Doctors’ degrees 


Masters’ degrees Bachelors’ degrees 








™ i Frequen- Per Frequen- Per Frequen- Per 
Types of positions : : sad . 
cies cents cies cents cies cents 
Professors 5605 66.45 2076 24.61 666 7.90 
School principals 203 12.81 991 62.52 332 20.95 
Minor administrative 
officers of colleges 579 36.62 617 39.03 325 20.56 
Superintendents of 
schools 199 12.60 1045 66.18 280 17.73 
College presidents 49] 39.92 462 37.56 227 18.46 
Minor administrative 
officers of schools 102 28.10 181 49.86 60 16.53 
State department of 
education officials 125 $4.80 34 12.19 89 31.90 
Teachers 4] 15.30 158 58.96 53 19.78 
Librarians 15 6.33 54 22.78 117 49.37 
Miscellaneous 562 35.89 589 37.61 292 18.65 
Totals 7922 46.27 6207 36.25 2441 14.26 





—J. R. Shannon and Marian A. Kittle in School and Society. 
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SCHOOLS AND MANPOWER 





FLoyp W. REEVEs 


In the American Teacher 


” CRISIS faces the schools of 
our nation today. Teachers are 
leaving schools for other work be- 
cause they cannot live on the sal- 
aries they receive. Thousands of 
schools have closed because there 
are no teachers; others are being 
taught by teachers who are not 
qualified. Because there are not 
enough teachers, many schools are 
overcrowded with children. In 
some places school budgets are be- 
ing cut; almost nowhere have 
teachers’ salaries kept pace with the 
rising cost of living. In many cen- 
ters of war industry, high-school boys 
and girls are paid more for part- 
time work than their teachers re- 
ceive for full-time work. 

It has been said that the future 
belongs to the common man. But 
how can it unless the common man 
is an educated man? It cannot, un- 
less the children of today, who will 
control the world of tomorrow, re- 
ceive proper care and education. Is 
this the time to deprive children of 
an education? I say no, not if we 
hope to achieve the goals for which 
we are fighting. This war is a war 
of survival, the survival of every- 
thing that we hold dear. All of our 
social institutions are at stake, the 
home, the church, the school, labor 
unions, organizations of employers 
and of farmers. These cannot sur- 
vive unless we win the war and se- 
cure the peace to follow. Only a na- 
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tion of educated citizens will know 
how to make the peace secure. 

From the beginning of this war 
effort the schools have done much 
to help meet the needs of our na- 
tion for trained men, women, and 
youth. They have trained millions 
now working in our war industries. 
Millions of those in the armed 
forces acquired some of the special 
skills they are now using through 
training in the schools. The contri- 
bution of the schools has been great 
beyond measure. They have per- 
formed this work wholeheartedly 
and gladly. The nation called for 
their help; they responded without 
delay and without question. But 
what of the future? Can we con 
tinue to assist our nation? 

Not if present trends continue. 
During the past two years, high- 
school enrolments have dropped 
rapidly, as boys and girls left school 
to take jobs. The drop has been so 
rapid that we have lost ten years of 
gain and unless we find some way 
out of this dilemma, we may lose 
the gains of another ten years be- 
fore 1943 is over. 

Is there some way out? Can we 
provide the manpower that our na 
tion needs without sacrificing com- 
pletely the education of children 
and youth? I think that we can, but 
it will not be easy. Some of the ac- 
tions will be drastic; but they must 


not be delayed. 
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Where are we to turn for the 
4,000,000 additional workers and 
fighters which must be added to our 
working and fighting forces before 
the close of 1943? Only two major 
groups remain—women in _ the 
home and children in the schools. 

Today there are 15,000,000 home- 
makers who have no small children 
and who do no paid work outside 
the home. These women are per- 
fectly capable of working, either in 
war industries or in other essential 
occupations. Industry should em- 
ploy these women before youth be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 18 are 
taken. If the present practice of em- 
ploying children for full-time work 
continues for another two years, we 
may find that we have destroyed 
the American high school. We shall 
have taken from millions of youth 
the opportunity to secure the kind 
of education that they will need to 
become intelligent citizens. We can- 
not afford to enter the period of 
post-war reconstruction with a gen- 
eration of young citizens who are 
uneducated because as children they 
had no chance to go to school. 

I am not urging that high-school 
youth do no work. But their work 
should be on a part-time basis—20 
to 25 hours per week—with time 
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allowed to continue their schooling. 
If the work that youth do and the 
education they receive in school are 
properly related and supervised, the 
work experience will become a part 
of education and such a program 
would develop educated adults and, 
at the same time, help to win the 
war. 

Closing our schools is a national 
tragedy. If school districts need to 
levy higher taxes in order to em- 
ploy teachers at decent salaries, they 
must levy higher taxes. State govern- 
ments will also need to aid school 
districts with money from state 
funds. The federal government 
must provide aid to help the poorer 
states. 

Let us keep our schools open as 
long as the war lasts. Let us encour- 
age qualified individuals to remain 
as teachers. Let us modify 
our school program so that the older 
pupils may continue in school and 
work part time. The help that 
would be given to the manpower 
program if we should close all our 
schools would be small in contrast 
to what the schools can do if they 
are kept open. The help that the 
schools can give to make secure the 
peace that will follow this war is 
beyond measure. 


Floyd W. Reeves is Professor of Admunistra- 
tion at the University of Chicago. Reported 
from the American Teacher, XXVII (March, 


1943), 12-14. 











MENTAL HYGIENE FOR WAR _ SERVICE 





S. R. Laycock 
In The School 


aul SANE mental hygiene of 
adolescence is vital for teen-age 
boys and girls at any time; in war- 
time, when the great majority of 
them are destined to enter the 
armed forces or to be employed in 
war industry, it is an urgent neces- 
sity. What can schools and homes 
do to help prepare them for these 
tasks? Can something be done for 
them now which will enable them 
to undertake their new responsi- 
bilities, without damage to their 
personalities and with the maxi- 
mum contribution to their country’s 
efforts in wartime? 

These boys and girls will have to 
assume the responsibilities of adult- 
hood at an early age. Aside from 
physical development, their most 
necessary qualifications are eman- 
cipation from the family and the 
development of emotional maturity. 
They must be able to stand on their 
own feet, make their own decisions, 
choose their own friends, and to as- 
sume responsibility according to 
their abilities. They must come to 
think of their parents as dear 
friends and not as protectors or su- 
pervisors. 

The school must take the lead 
in helping its pupils to become 
emancipated from parental and 
teacher domination. High schools 
should seek the cooperation of par- 
ents through meetings and personal 
conferences with them, and through 
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school bulletins. They should show 
them how to foster sound emotion- 
al development in adolescents, and 
how to order their lives in an adult 
manner. This does not suggest that 
parents should be urged to cut their 
adolescent children adrift. They 
should continue to furnish their 
boys and girls with a home-base of 
emotional security, and to be wise 
counselors and understanding 
friends. It does mean that dominat- 
ing, possessive, and over-protective 
parents should be helped to revise 
their attitudes so that their children 
may grow in selfreliance, leave 
home in their emotions, and be. 
come interested in age-mates of the 
opposite sex. 

Schools have their own part in 
promoting emotional maturity in 
its pupils. Too often they provide 
excellent preparation for citizen 
ship in a fascist rather than a dem- 
ocratic state. Teachers should get 
away from the teacher-dominated, 
“lectured-to” group and develop 
their class as a cooperative group, 
whose members learn to live and 
work together in a harmonious 
way, sharing a common life in the 
pursuits of interests, and taking a 
good deal of responsibility for their 
own discipline. 

In our present emergency it is 
necessary that the school give spe- 
cial attention to this problem of 
helping adolescents achieve emo 
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tional maturity. Otherwise, on en- 
listment, they merely exchange one 
parent for another. Instead of par- 
ents and teachers, the Army, Navy, 
or Air Force now orders their com- 
ings and goings and takes charge of 
their lives, telling them when to get 
up and when to go to bed, when to 
eat, and what to do. If they want 
to gamble all the money on payday, 
they still eat and have clothing and 
shelter until the next payday. Those 
adolescents who have learned self- 
control and selfreliance, and who 
have been weaned emotionally from 
their parents and teachers before 
their entry into the armed forces, 
will adjust to this type of life as 
a temporary situation. They will 
be able to adjust back to the order- 
ing of their own lives when the war 
is over. Those who have not become 
emancipated from adult domination 
before enlistment are likely to have 
great difficulty in taking adult re- 
sponsibility for their own lives when 
they are discharged. They are apt 
to expect a paternalistic govern- 
ment to look after them indefinitely. 

Many of the adolescents now in 
high school are going into the 
armed forces, where it will be more 
than usually difficult to have whole- 
some companionship with the op- 
posite sex. Because of this, parents 
and teachers should encourage these 
boys and girls to have a wide range 
of friendships with the opposite sex 
while they are still in high school. 
If sex education has been neglected, 
the adage “Better late than never” 
holds good. Sex education should 
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not consist of mere descriptions of 
the physical aspects of sex, nor yet 
the instilling of morbid fears of 
venereal disease. While neither of 
these aspects can be disregarded, 
they should be incidental to a larger 
program which emphasizes love 
and marriage as rich experiences 
through which the human needs for 
affection and belonging find their 
greatest fulfilment. Adolescents 
should be quite clear-minded about 
the fact that prostitution is a snare 
and a delusion, which may relieve 
glandular tension, but which denies 
the fulfilment of the deepest needs 
of human personality. It should be 
remembered that mere information 
does not save anyone from disaster 
in the field of sex. It is sound emo- 
tional attitudes which will do so. 

As regards the curriculum of our 
high schools, it is imperative not 
only that mathematics and science 
be made to serve the practical needs 
of warfare, but also that, in our 
literature, social sciences, art, and 
music, stress be laid on the funda- 
mental values of democracy and 
Christianity. These are the inner 
resources of the human spirit by 
which we live in war and in peace. 
We must teach the so-called “cul- 
tural” subjects more adequately in 
wartime than in peacetime if our 
boys and girls are to have those 
spiritual resources which are com- 
monly called “morale.” 

Adolescents who enter the armed 
forces should have been helped by 
their teachers to learn the skills of 
making friends, to take criticism, 
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to cooperate socially with others, 
and to be able to fall back on their 
own inner resources for amusement. 
Otherwise, on discharge, they will 
be so dependent on large groups 
that they will be unable to adjust 
to the small family group, especial- 
ly in rural areas. They should have 
been taught the dignity of work. 
Some, who had never had a job, 
came out of World War I with the 
deep-rooted conviction that work 
was the worst of all possible evils, 
to be avoided at any cost. 

Education in both home and 
school should help adolescents to 
forge some philosophy of life by 
which to live. An adequate phil- 
osophy of life involves getting a 
sane view of one’s self, understand- 
ing the behavior of others, and ad- 
justing to the Infinite. All of these 
are important for maturity. Adoles- 
cents who have achieved these 
aspects of a philosophy of life will 
enter the armed forces better pre- 
pared to serve their country and 
without much risk of serious dam- 
age to their personalities. Schools, 
through guidance classes, and 
through curricular, and extracurric- 


ular activities, should help adoles- 
cents reasonably to assess their 
own powers and limitations. They 
should also be helped to see that 
specific forms of human behavior, 
such as bullying, bossiness, lying, 
stealing, shyness, and _touchiness, 
are merely antisocial means by 
which humans satisfy their basic 
needs for affection, belonging, so- 
cial approval, independence, self- 
esteem, and achievement. Adoles- 
cents need to find a sense of fel- 
lowship with, and devotion to, the 
Infinite; that is, to whatever they 
consider the ultimate values of the 
universe. While our differences pre- 
vent us, in school, from giving help 
in this regard, the teacher’s aware- 
ness of the problem, and his own 
possession of such an adjustment, 
will help. If parents and teachers 
are wise counselors and not dicta 
tors, they can do much to help ado- 
lescents find a devotion to a cause 
bigger than themselves, to which 
they can devote themselves. In so 
doing, adolescents will be enabled 
to meet the stresses and _ strains 
which life in the armed forces will 
bring them. 


the University of Saskatchewan. Reported 


| S. R. Laycock is a member of the faculty = | 


from The School, XXXI ( April, 1943), 659-62. 
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RECENT report on the city government of Min- 
neapolis carries the recommendation that the school admin- 
istration be a part of the city government with the super- 
intendent appointed by a city manager. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Personatities: John W. Stude- 
baker, former U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, has been appointed 
State Commissioner of Education 
of N. J... . Karl Ernst, department 
of music head, San Francisco 
State College, has 
director of music, Portland 
Ore., public schools, succeeding 
Chester R. Duncan who resigned. 
.,. Louis Nusbaum has announced 
that he is retiring from his post as 
associate superintendent, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. . . . Elizabeth Donovan is 
the new instructional consultant at 
the Georgia State Department of 
Education, Atlanta. Idabell 
Yeiser has been appointed director 
of the newly established department 
of education and teacher training, 
Dillard University, New Orleans. 
She was formerly special assistant to 
Alexander J. Stoddard, superin- 
tendent of schools at Philadelphia. 
... Hugh B. Templeton has been 
appointed assistant educational 
examiner in science in the N. Y. 
State Education Department, Al- 
bany. . . . Georgia Davis has become 
professor of education at Whittier 
College, Calif. . . . Glenn K. Kelly 
is the first principal of the Chicago 
Jewish Academy established  re- 
cently. Desiring to fuse the school’s 
religious training with the elements 
of sound American education, the 
founders have adopted the policy 
that the principal is to be a gentile 
experienced in school administration. 
... J, Lawrence Botsford has been 
appointed to the department of 


been elected 


mathematics, Central Washington 
College of Education, Ellensburg. 
Mr. Botsford was formerly dean 
of men and assistant professor of 
mathematics at Eastern Washington 
College of Education, Cheney... . 
Officers of the re-established NEA 
Department of Higher Education 
president, H. B. Wells, presi- 
dent, Indiana University; vice-pres- 
ident, Walter P. Morgan, president- 


are: 


emeritus, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, Macomb; 
secretary-treasurer, Alonzo F. 


Myers, New York University. Ex- 
ecutive committee members are 
Eugene S. Briggs, president, Phil- 
lips University, Enid, Okla., and 
W. M. Mallon, S. J., St. Louis 
University. The council of allied 
groups will elect three additional 
members of the committee... . 
George M. Bemis, superintendent 
of schools, Salem, Mass., died last 
month. . . . Herbert G. Means, 
superintendent of schools, East 
Liverpool, Ohio, has resigned. .. . 
John M. Sayles, acting president 
of New York State College for 
Teachers at Albany since the death 
of Dr. Abram R. Brubacher in 1939, 
was appointed president as of March 
1. . . . Recent elections to the New 
Mexico State Department of Educa- 
tion include: Georgia L. Lusk, sup- 
erintendent of public instruction; 
Floyd Santistevan, assistant super- 
intendent in charge of civil aero- 
nautics administration model air- 
craft projects, and High 
School Victory Corps; and 
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Marianne Kettner Geyer, director 
of secondary education. . . . Walter 
S. Clark, superintendent of schools 
in Rensselaer, N. Y., will retire 
at the end of the school year... . 
Howard G. Richardson, director of 
health and _ physical education, 
Ridgewood, N. J., high school, has 
been appointed to the Virginia State 
Department of Health and Physical 
Education. . . . Lee L. Tennent has 
been appointed assistant professor of 
education, Lehigh University 
Bethlehem. . . . Eliza Kellas, co- 
founder with Mrs. Russell Sage of 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y., 
died last month. . . . Samuel L. 
Chew, one of the ten original dis- 
trict superintendents of the public 
schools of Philadelphia, Pa., died re- 
cently. . . . Charlotte A. Wright 
has been chosen assistant dean of 
the Ward-Belmont School in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. . . . William Henry 
Welsh, who has been active in the 
educational field since 1900, retired 
from service in the Philadelphia 
public schools 
Lt. B. L. Gumm, who was assigned 
to service in the Navy’s educational 
program at the Naval Air Station, 
Norman, Okla., has been granted 


leave of absence for the duration 


recently. . . . 


from his post as professor of educa- 
tion and psychology, Concord State 
Teachers College, Athens, W. Va. 
. . . Mary Stewart, superintendent 
at large, Office of Indian Affairs, 
died recently. . . . Marvin S. Pitt- 
man has been re-appointed presi- 
dent of Georgia State College. . . . 
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Officers of the Private Schools As 
sociation of the Central States 
elected recently are: president, 
Major E. W. Tucker, Kemper Mili. 
tary School, Booneville, Mo.; vice. 
president, F. Alden Shaw, headmas. 
ter, Detroit Country Day School; 
secretary, Col. B. B. Bouton, Howe 
Military Academy, Howe, Ind; 
treasurer, Dean O. N. Wing, Cen- 
tral YMCA College High School, 
Chicago, Ill... . Paul W. Schulze, 
teacher at Muskegon Hts., Mich, 
joined the Michigan Education As 
sociation staff last month as assistant 
director of publications and pub 
licity. . . . J. L. Davies of Cresco, 
Iowa, is the new director of field 
service for the Iowa State Teachers 
Association. He succeeds Don A, 
Foster, now serving in the United 
States Navy. . . . George J. Davis 
was recently appointed president of 
Paul Quinn College, Waco, Texas. 
.. . William Ferdinand Ewing, su- 
perintendent of schools, Oakland, 
Calif., died recently. . . . Jesse P. 
Bogue, president of Green Moun- 
tain Junior College, Poultney, Vt, 
has been elected president of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges for 1943-44. . . . Herbert E. 
Hawkes, Dean of Columbia Col- 
lege, N. Y., since 1918, died re- 
cently. 


SraTE and local governments should 
receive greater federal aid to pro 
of a 
national minimum of opportunity 
for at least elementary education, 
it was declared in a report to Sec- 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


retary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
by the Committee on Intergovern- 
mental Fiscal Relations. Great dis- 
parity was found to exist in the 
schools of the country in relation to 
educational opportunity, expendi- 
ture per pupil, teaching facilities, 
salaries paid teachers, and even 
length of school term. The report 
pointed out that the present finan- 
cial contribution of the federal gov- 
ernment amounts to only 2 percent 
of the total cost of education. 


Or the 18- and 19-year-old boys 
examined under selective service, 
one quarter have been found unfit 
for military duty, Col. Leonard G. 
Rowntree, chief of the medical di- 
vision of National Selective Service, 
stated recently. Poor eyesight was 
the major cause of rejection, Col. 
Rowntree declared, it alone account- 
ing for 4.5 percent of the rejections. 
Training of the body and mind must 
begin in the youths’ earliest years, 
he said, and be continued in high 
school. 


In an effort to convince the legis- 
lators of education’s need of federal 
aid to lift the schools out of their 
present difficulties, a hearing was 
held recently before a subcommittee 
of the Senate Labor and Education 
Committee on S.637, the Thomas- 
Hill measure to provide $300,000,- 
000 to keep the schools open. 


Tue public is being cautioned anew 
by the United States Secret Serv- 


ice to safeguard themselves against 
losses from counterfeit money. Part 
of the campaign consists of educat- 
ing the people to know their money, 
to “check up” on the checks cashed, 
and to understand the precautions 
they must follow in writing and en- 
dorsing checks. At a time when 
huge numbers of government and 
industrial checks are being cashed, 
more care must be exerted than 
formerly, the U. S. Secret Service 
states, to prevent serious losses. 
Schools are urged to participate in 
the educational program. 


One of the greatest woman power 
problems today concerns the acute 
shortage of nurses, of whom 65,- 
000 are needed today. Unless this 
number of student nurses enrolls in 
1943, the nation will face a severe 
threat to the health of the people. 
Not only do the armed forces need 
more nurses but industrial boom- 
towns, war plants, and public health 
services are suffering from the lack 
of nurses. 


Since March 1, the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction, N. E. A., has become the 
Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. Its publica- 
tions, Educational Method and the 
Curriculum Journal, will be com- 
bined in a single publication be- 
ginning in October, 1943. 


Tue fifth annual summer confer- 
ence of the New England Asso- 
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ciation of Chemistry Teachers is 
scheduled to be held August 27-30 
at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Two main topics will comprise the 
themes of the program: strategic 
materials and chemistry teaching 
in the war effort. A workshop on 
lecture demonstrations is also 
planned to run during the confer- 
ence. 


Tue Guidance Manual for the High- 
School Victory Corps is the fourth 
pamphlet recently published in the 
Victory Corps series, the U. S$ 
Office of Education has announced. 
This manual was designed to aid 
school administrators, counselors, 
and teachers in carrying out the 
guidance functions essential to the 
organization of Victory Corps units 
in all types of schools. It may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., for 


20 cents. 


As a substitute for the annual Con- 
ference on Reading Instruction to 
have been held last month by the 
Reading Clinic of Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. a 
one-week seminar is planned for the 
period August 9-13. At the seminar, 
procedures for the study of learner 
needs and for meeting those needs 
in classroom situations will be em- 


phasized. 


Tue Executive Committee of the 
National Education Association at 
a meeting in Chicago, decided that 
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a substantial emergency fund ip 
addition to the regular budget of 
the Association, was necessary to 
meet some of the problems facing 
education today. The War and 
Peace Fund, as the sum to be 
raised is entitled, will be used to 
help the schools of America play 
a more vigorous and effective role 
in the war effort, to assure the edu- 
cational profession a powerful voice 
in making and keeping the peace, 
and to conserve the interests and 
welfare of the students and _ the 
schools during the unstable war 
times. 


Tue International Council on Edu- 
cation is a newly formed agency to 
foster the teaching of international 
good will, understanding, and mor- 
ality through education at the 
primary and_ secondary levels 
particularly. Fiscal matters will be 
handled by a board of trustees, and 
a board of repre- 
sent educational interests in various 
nations. J. Frederick Weltzin, direc- 
tor of the School of Education, 
University of Denver, is executive- 
secretary of the organization. 


counselors will 


THE War” is a 
recent pamphlet prepared by the 
Federal Education War Council, 
a committee convened by the Of- 
fice of War Information from vari- 
ous government agencies, setting 
forth the elements of an education 
program that will help the govern- 
ment in the war effort. The book- 
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let was designed to offer aid to col- 
leges planning to emphasize major 
phases of the war program and also 
to outline in-service educational 
programs for teachers. Brief out- 
lines of course subject matter and 
main problems to be studied are 
included as well as a list of govern- 
ment materials available on each. 


Tue Connecticut State Teachers 
Association, consisting of 10,500 
public school teachers, is working in 
collaboration with the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service in a voluntary 
plan of enlistment whereby teach- 
ers who qualify can be placed on 
full-time jobs for the vacation 
period wherever shortages exist in 
Connecticut. 


A new “Test on the Effects of 
War,” constructed by Professor Lee 
J. Cronbach, has been published by 
the State College of Washington. 
It is designed to study pupil at- 
titude toward the present war and 
post-war problems and to see how 
each student is affected by the prob- 
lem-loaded world of today. The test 
includes 74 statements made by 
high-school students describing how 
the war might affect their future. 
The tested pupil indicates which ef 
fects he believes likely to occur. The 
test is available to schools at a 


charge of $.05. 


A sicniFicanT bill, designed to pro- 
mote further the friendly relations 
of the Pan-American republics by 


providing for Pan-American stu- 
dent teacher scholarships, has 
been introduced by Rep. Karl 
Mundt, of South Dakota, and was 
referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. The bill would 
authorize $2,000,000 for five fiscal 
years, starting June 30, 1944, to be 
used to provide scholarships to pay 
the expenses of 1,000 students from 
the United States in attending 
teachers colleges in the other repub- 
lics represented in the Pan Ameri- 
can Union and the expenses of 1,000 
students from such republics in at- 
tending teachers colleges in the 


United States, each being $1,000. 


Tue Comprehensive Radio Work- 
shop, a summer session in educa- 
tional radio and sponsored by the 
Radio Council of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools and the Chicago Teach- 
ers College, will start in June and 
continue until August, George Jen- 
nings, acting director of the radio 
council has announced. Guest speak- 
ers will address the classes each day 
and the use of broadcasts and tran- 
scriptions in classrooms will be 
demonstrated. The fourth annual 
competition in the use of radio in 
the classrooms sponsored each year 
by the School Broadcast Confer- 
ence, again invites teachers through- 
out the United States to participate. 
Information regarding entries may 
be obtained from School Broadcast 
Headquarters, Jennings, 
acting director, 228 N. La Salle 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 


George 
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Adult Ed. J.—Adult Education Journal. 
Ag. Ed.—Agricultural Education. 
Amer. Teach.—American Teacher. 


Bul. A.A.U.P.—Bulletin of American 
Association of University Professors. 
B. Nat. Assn. Sec. Prins.—Bulletin of the 


National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 

Bus. Ed. World—Business Education 
World. 

Cal. J. El. Ed.—California Journal of 
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Cal. J. Sec. Ed.—California Journal of 
Secondary Education. 
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Clearing House—Clearing House. 
Cur. J.—Curriculum Journal. 
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Ed. Rec.—Educational Record. 

Ed. Res. Bul.—Educational Research Bul- 
letin. 

Ed. Screen—Educational Screen. 

El. Engl. R.—Elementary English Review. 

El. Sch. J.—Elementary School Journal. 

Engl. J.—English Journal. 


Policies 


Front. Democ.—Frontiers of Democracy. 


Harvard Ed. R.—Harvard Educational Re- 
view. 

High Pts.—High Points. 

High Sch. J.—High School Journal. 

Ill. Sch. Bd. School 
Journal. 

Ind. Univ. Sch. Ed. B.—Indiana Univer- 
sity School of Education Bulletin. 


J.—Illinois Board 


J. Bus. Ed.—Journal of Business Education. 
J. Ed.—Journal of Education. 
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J. Ed. Soc.—Journal of Educational Sociol. 
ogy. 


J. Ex. Childr—Journal of Exceptional 
Children. 
J. Exper. Ed.—Journal of Experimental 
Education. 


J. Health & Phys. Ed.—Journal of Health 
& Physical Education. 

J. Higher Ed.—Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion. 

J. N.E.A.—Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Jun. Col. J.—Junior College Journal. 


Math. Teach.—Mathematics Teacher. 

Men. Hygiene—Mental Hygiene. 

Mich. Teach. Ed. Topics—Michigan 
Teacher Education Topics. 

Mod. Lang. J.—-Modern Language Journal. 


Nat. Par. Teach.—National Parent Teacher, 

North Cen. Assn. Q.—North Central Asso- 
ciation Quarterly. 

N. J. Ed. R.—New Jersey Educational Re- 
view. 

N. Y. State Ed.—New York State Educa- 
tion. 


Occ.—Occupations. 


Penn. Sch. J.—Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal. 

Phi De. Kap.—Phi Delta Kappan. 

Progres. Ed.—Progressive Education. 


Q. J. Speech—Quarterly Journal of Speech. 


Res. Bul. N.E.A.—Research Bulletin of the 
National Education Association. 
Res. Quarterly—Research Quarterly. 


Sch.—School. 

Sch. Activ.—School Activities. 

Sch. & Soc.—School and Society. 
Sch. Exec.—School Executive. 

Sch. Press R.—School Press Review. 
Sch. R.—School Review. 
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Sch. Sci. and Math.—School Science and 
Mathematics. 

Sch. Shop—School Shop. 

Sci. Ed.—Science Education. 

Scottish Ed. J.—Scottish Educational Jour- 
nal. 

Soc. Ed.—Social Education. 

Soc. Front.—Social Frontier. 

Soc. Studies—Social Studies. 


Teach. Col. Rec.—Teachers College Record. 


Univ. H. Sch. J.—University High School 
Journal. 

Univ. Mich. Sch. Ed. Bul.—University of 
Michigan School of Education Bulletin. 


Abbot, Julia Wade. Children’s Interest in 
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Ed. April, 42. 

Abbott, Arthur. Primers for Fascists and 
Democrats. El. Sch. J. Mar., 34. 

Acceleration versus Lock Step. S. L. Pres- 
sey. Ed. Res. Bul. May, ro. 


Adams, Lucy Wilcox. Education in the 
Relocation Centers. Cal. J. Sec. Ed. 
Mar., 30. 
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PROTECTION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN DURING 
AIR RAIDS 


Unirep STATES OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
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= chool Authorities Responsible.— 
School authorities are responsible for 
the safety, during school hours, of 
all children entrusted to their care. 
During a time of war this responsibility 
takes on an added, grave significance. 

American schools are not exempt 
from enemy attack. A high school in 
Honolulu was burned during the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 

There is no single, magic formula 
for safeguarding our children from 
bombing. In deciding what procedure 
will assure maximum safety to pupils 
and teachers during an air raid, a 
school administrator has to keep cer 
tain factors in mind. Two important 
questions must be answered: 

1. How much time will probably 
be available get the children to 
shelter? 

2. What is the best shelter available 
in th time allowed? 

The local commander of the Citi 
zens Defense Corps can help answer 
the first question. The thing to remem 

hat the lime tactor 15S decisive. 
Any effective plan for evacuation of 
children should be based on the as 
sumption that the time will always be 
short—seldom more than three min 
utes, usually less than fifteen. 

Neighborhood Hazards.—The prob 
lems of each school building have to 
be related to the general hazards of 
the neighborhood. These include: 

1. Nearness to prime industrial tar 
gets, such as war plants or large freight 
terminals. 


?. Nearness to nonfireproof struc 


tures, Or to congested areas that Con 
stitute an extreme fire hazard. 

3. Proximity to landmarks such , 
rivers, harbors, bridges, or hills. 





Each school system should exa 


its individual schools, taking into x 
count neighborhood as well as individ 
ual building hazards. There can ben 
blanket rule governing all sc 

Some cities have placed schools in tw 
main categories: (@) schools from 7“ 


children should be sent home, (b) 
schools in which children should rd 
main. Other cities have made the m 
take of basing categories on types o 
building alone, or on date of om 
struction, without taking into accoun 
neighborhood hazards and _protectior 
assets. 

Building Hazards Each building 
has its own particular features which 
may constitute hazards in time of ar 
raid. For example, a ingle stairway, 

{ «plosion or fire 
would cut Uli all SCay 
floors. Wall-bearing construction, lack- 

“skeleton,” 1s 
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Nonfireproof construction may 
wiped out by incendiaries. Revolving 
doors without alternative exits have 
proven extreme hazards. 
Glass presents a serious hazard. One 
of the greatest dangers in classroom: 
comes from flying glass and fragments 
\ study should be made of the amount 
of glass in each building, including 
glass partitions. Some glass areas cal 
be covered with boards, or replaced by 
(Continued on cover 3) 
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